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Thomas Blundeville’s The true order and Methode 
of wryting and reading Hystories (1574) 
By Hugh G. Dick! 


HE FIRST separately printed treatise in English on the art of his- 
‘ew is Thomas Blundeville’s The true order and Methode of 
wryting and reading Hystories, according to the precepts of Fran- 
cisco Patricio, and Accontio Tridentino (15/74). Though the volume 
is now very rare,’ the work is of considerable importance, partly as 
an expression of various Renaissance theories of history, notably 
the didactic value of historical reading, and partly as an anticipation 
of more recent views, such as the influence of environment upon 
man. Indeed, as one modern scholar has said, ‘““This book, though 
almost unknown, was one of the most remarkable of its kind in the 
sixteenth century, foreshadowing, in its ideas, so much of what is 
commonly thought the creation of our own times and the modern 
scientific method:” The present reprint is designed to make the essay 
more generally available; the preface, to touch upon a few facts 
which lie behind the translation itself. 

The true order is an adaptation and an abridgment of two Italian 
treatises on history. The earlier and more important of these is 
Francesco Patrizi’s Della Historia Diece Dialoghi (Venice, 1560), 


? The author wishes to acknowledge the courtesies of Miss Lily Bess Campbell, who 
suggested the following reprint, of the officials of the Folger Shakespeare Library for 
permission to cite Concio’s Vna essortatione, and of the officials of the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library for granting the use of a copy from the LeBrun Collection of Patrizi’s 
Della Historia. 

* The Short-Title Catalogue lists only three copies. 


* Lewis Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England (New York, 1905), pp. 309-10. 
[149] 
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which stands as one of the best of many such discussions written in 
Italy during the period.‘ Unfortunately, the quality of Patrizi’s 
thought is somewhat dimmed by his dulness as a writer. He couples 
a relentless prolixity with an equally relentless affection for syllo- 
gisms; he has small sense of design and gives entire dialogues over 
to inconclusive debates;* yet his treatise as a whole offers a rich 
discussion of what were then leading ideas of historiography, to- 
gether with some highly original suggestions of his own. 

The merit of Patrizi’s discussion, of which Blundeville translates 
only the last five dialogues, lies partly in a broad view of history. 
Patrizi revolts vigorously against any narrow concept of the art. 
Even in his definition of the subject as “memoria delle cose humane; 
using memoria in the sense of orderly knowledge, he attacks the 
view that history concerns only the great and good men of a remote 
past.® The historian may write of the present,’ and the scope of his 
art embraces much beside the deeds of great and good men.’ We may 
have histories of the world or of the earth, of all times or of one time, 
of an empire or of an individual, of the wicked as well as of the good.’ 

Though Patrizi’s other leading ideas (those contained in the last 
five dialogues) appear in Blundeville’s adaptation, two call for brief 
comment. Holding, as Patrizi did, so broad a view of the range of 


historical material, he reduces infinite complexity to order by sug- 
gesting a single method for the historian’s use and by implication 
attacks the chronicles, with their bare, unconnected accounts of 
events. Like the earlier Humanists, but without their tendency to 
subordinate history to rhetoric,” he presents the more or less dra- 


‘The diffusion of Patrizi’s views was furthered by J. N. Stupano’s translation, F Pa- 
tricii de legendae scribendaeque Historiae ratione dialogi decem (Basle, 1570). 

* See, for example, “Il Contile overo della Verita dell’ Historia. Dialogo Quinto;’ Della 
Historia (Venice, 1560), pp. 24b-g0a. 

* Ibid., pp. 18b, 21a. 

* Ibid., pp. 1b-2a. At one point, p. 1gb, Patrizi goes so far as to call prophecy a form 
of history, which thus concerns the future. 

* Ibid., pp. 2a-b, 19b-212. 

° “Tl Bidernuccio overo della Diversita dell’ Historia. Dialogo Secondo;’ ibid., pp. 6b- 
11b. Cf. ibid., p. 46b; and Blundeville, The true order, sig. C2". 

* For a statement of the Humanistic position, see Eduard Fueter, Geschichte der 
Neuren Historiographie (Munich, 1936), pp. 9-11. Patrizi’s statement of the differences 
between history and rhetoric occurs in Della Historia, pp. 56b-57b, and in The true 
order, sig. [E4]’. 
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matic pattern of the origin, development, climax, decline, and fall 
of the historical subject, be it a race or an individual.” By the use 
of this pattern the writer is able to present an integrated account of 
human activity from which men can learn to order their own lives 
individually and collectively.” In other words, properly conceived 
histories teach, by the precept of specific examples, lessons of great 
moment to man. 

Even more important, because it anticipates modern views, is 
Patrizi’s discussion of the motives of men and the historian’s prob- 
lem in accounting for them. He points out that, when men are 
moved by such external powers as force or destiny, the writer can 
do little more than indicate the fact; but when a man acts of his 
own volition, the historian must probe into the reasons behind the 
exercise of the will. In order to do so, he must take account of the 
whole character of the person described, and this is formed to a 
great extent by what we now call environment—the influences, upon 
the youth, of his family and education, as well as of the place and 
time in which he was born.” Without reading too much into Patrizi’s 
dictate, we can find here an anticipation of one of the most highly 
praised theories of history that were presented in the Renaissance— 
Bodin’s somewhat crudely astrological concept, as expressed in his 
Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem (Paris, 1566), that 
the physical conditions of a given area affect the lives of the people 
living within that region;* but Patrizi’s insistence upon the his- 
torian’s taking account of the whole environment is less narrow and 
hence more just than Bodin’s doctrine. Certainly, history or biog- 
raphy written according to Patrizi’s teaching would be true history, 
re-creating the infinitely subtle pattern of cause and effect in human 
lives. 

For men of his day, Patrizi’s plea for complete, integrated histories 
ranging far beyond the limitations of the chronicles drew much 
acclaim; and among the most enthusiastic admirers of the young 
Italian was Giacomo Concio, often called Jacobus Acontius, an 

* Patrizi, op. cit., pp. 32b-33a; Blundeville, op. cit., sig. [Ag]* *¥. 
* Patrizi, “Il Donato overo dell’ Utilita dell’ Historia. Dialogo Nono;’ op. cit., pp. 
49a-54a; Blundeville, op. cit., sigs. [D3]'-[E4]’. 


* Patrizi, op. cit., pp. 46b-48b; Blundeville, op. cit., sigs. [C3]"—Da’. 
“H. Baudrillart, J. Bodin et Son Temps (Paris, 1853), pp. 150-52. 
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expatriate in England, whose treatise Delle osseruationi, et auuer- 
timenti che hauer si debbono nel legger delle historie, though un- 
published, forms in translation the latter half of Blundeville’s 
book.” In fact, Concio was so extravagantly excited over the ten 
dialogues on history, that he saw in Patrizi a philosopher who might 
surpass the ancients.” Such enthusiasm as this for a new writer, 
Concio doubtless transmitted to his good friend Blundeville. 
Concio himself was born in Trent about 1520." Forced in 1557 to 
leave Italy because of his religious views, he spent two years in wan- 
dering about the Continent; during that time he fell in with certain 
of the Marian exiles, by whom he may have been encouraged to 
settle in England.” As a Protestant and an able military engineer 
he was welcomed to the English court, first as a protégé of the Earl 
of Bedford, later as a follower of Elizabeth’s favorite, Robert Dud- 
ley, to whom he dedicated his Delle osseruationi.” Thus, Concio 
became identified with the Puritan circle about the Queen, for 
Leicester was at this time wooing the Puritans to his support.” 
The group in which Concio found himself had, moreover, a de- 
cided interest in history. Dudley, according to Blundeville’s preface, 
was a devoted reader of histories and accepted the practical help of 
4% The MS cited throughout is that listed in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 
1547-1580, p. 243, under August, 1564. The editor hopes soon to reprint this work, with 


an introduction tracing, in greater detail than is possible here, Concio’s place among 
the Italians in England. 


See the autobiographical “Letter to Wolphius” [Nov. 20, 1562], Satanae Stratage- 
matum (Monaco, 1927), ed. Koehler, pp. 232-34. I quote only in part. “Etsi enim mul- 
tos habuit habetque aetas nostra viros praestantes, adhuc tamen videre videor nescio 
quid magis futurum. Ut alia praeteream, stupore affecerunt me non ita pridem dialogi 
decem de historia et nuperrime totidem de rhetorica nostrate lingua a Francisco Patri- 
tio.... Acumen est incredibile, iudicium politissimum; lepore ita condit omnia, ut 
satietatem afferre prolixitas nulla posse videatur....Equidem serio dico: ex iis, quae 
videre licuit, ita coniicio: effecturum eum, si vixerit aliquamdiu ... ut, quod invideat 
seculum nostrum antiquitati, ingeniorum quidem praestantia, habiturum non sit’ 

Giorgio La Piana, “Aconcio;’ Enciclopedia Italiana, 1, 336, favors this date. 


#8 See the correspondence between John Jewel and Peter Martyr in The Zurich Let- 
ters, tr. H. Robinson (Parker Society, 1846), pp. 18, 72, 102; and Calendar of State Papers, 
Foreign, 1561-1562, p. 277. 

%” He was with Bedford at London in March, 1559, according to The Zurich Letters, 
p- 102. The dedication to Delle osseruationi, sig. [Ag]’, refers to the many favors received 
from Dudley and the good will which he had revealed towards Concio (“molti fauori 
dallei riceuuti, et ...la buona uolunta che io ho in lei uerso di me scoperta”). 


® John Strype, The Life and Acts of Matthew Parker (Oxford, 1821), I, 311. 


sketcl 
tiona 
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the historians in the problems of rule.” Perhaps Dudley had an even 
more specific concern with British history as a justification for his 
own advancement either as Elizabeth’s consort or, failing that, as 
husband of Mary of Scotland. Another member of the circle was 
Giovanni Castiglione, Elizabeth’s tutor in Italian and Concio’s busi- 
ness associate and literary executor.” Castiglione, who occupied a 
strategic position at court because of his extended loyal service to 
the Queen, was so much concerned with theories of statecraft, which 
were necessarily based upon the practical teachings of history, that 
he encouraged Blundeville’s interests in the same direction.” Finally, 
Blundeville himself had in his patron Dudley and his friends Con- 
cio and Castiglione a threefold incentive for his translation. Other 
probable members of the group were Petruccio Ubaldini, author 
of Vita di Carlo Magno Imperadore (1581) and various minor his- 
torical works,” and Pietro Bizari, onetime Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who shared with Concio the patronage of the Earl 
of Bedford.” Like Ubaldini, Bizari did not publish any histories 
until after Concio’s death, which occurred about 1567, but, if we 
judge by the extent of his writings, he had long been practicing the 
art.” Blundeville’s treatise was not, then, an isolated phenomenon 


nor the reflection of one man’s reading in what might seem today 


" The true order, sig. Ag". 
*Concio, Vna essortatione al timor di Dio (1580?), ed. G. B. Castiglione, sig. A2*. 


* See Blundeville’s translation from the Italian of A very briefe and profitable Trea- 
tise declaring howe many counsells, and what maner of Counselers a Prince that will 
gouerne well ought to haue (1570), sig. Ag’, significantly dedicated to Leicester and 
stating that “my very friend Mayster Iohn Baptist Castiglion one of the Gromes of hir 
Highnesse priuie chamber, vp good zeale he had to profite many, deliuered me the 
saide booke at my last being at the Court, earnestly requesting me to put the same into 
our vulgar tong?’ 


*Ubaldini traveled between England and Italy before Elizabeth’s accession, after 
which he settled at her court. His other works include a translation of Hector Boece’s 
Chronicle, an account of the defeat of the Armada, and a series of short biographical 
sketches, Vite delle Donne Illustre (written 1576, published 1591). See article in Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. 

* See article in Dict. Nqt. Biog. Bizari had other connections with the group, for, 
according to Bayle, A General Dictionary (London, 1734), I, 210, n. G, he eulogized 
Castiglione in his Historia della guerra fatta in Ungaria dall’ inuittissimo Imperatore 
de’ Christiani, contra quello de’ Turchi (Lyons, 1568), p. 206. 


* He was the author of numerous historical pieces (besides that mentioned above), 


including Rerum Persicarum historia (Antwerp, 1583) and an unpublished universal 
history in eight volumes. 
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the obscure essays of Italian historiographers. Rather, his transla- 
tion is the direct outgrowth of the enthusiasm for the study of his- 
tory on the part of an important group at court—men of affairs, who 
were certain of the real value of historical learning. 

Blundeville’s method of adaptation requires no extended com- 
ment. His travels in Italy” had given him command of the language, 
and his translation is accurate. His own statement on another oc- 
casion adequately describes the way in which he dealt with the 
problem of rendering Patrizi’s dialogues: “I would not altogither 
traslate it, but thought it best to make a briefe collection of the 
substance thereof, cutting of all superfluous talke, and yet leauing 
nothing out (I trust) that was necessary to be spoken’ His handling 
of Concio’s essay is straightforward, except for the omission of ma- 
terial as indicated in the notes. 

The following reprint is based upon the Herbert-Chalmers copy 
now in the Huntington Library. The volume is a small quarto, col- 
lating A-H4 in fours. The title is on [A1]", on the verso of which 
is Leicester’s device of the bear with the ragged staff and the date 
1574. The title-page reads: {|The true order/ and Methode of wryt- 
ing/ and reading Hystories, ac-/ cording to the precepts of Franci-/ 
sco Patricio, and Accontio Triden-/ tino, two Italian writers, no 
lesse plainly/ than briefly, set forth in our vulgar speach,/ to the 
great profite and commoditye of all/ those that delight in Hysto- 
ries. By/ Thomas Blundeuill of New-/ ton Flotman in Nor-/ folke./ 
Anno. 1574./ 1Imprinted at London/ by Willyam/ Seres./ 

The following changes have been introduced in the text: “VV” 
has been printed as ““W;’ and “vv” as “w’; a block letter followed 
by a capital has been given as a capital followed by a lower-case let- 
ter; long “f” has been changed to modern “‘s”; and all ligatures have 
been dropped. 


[Ag"] TO THE MOST NOBLE ERLE OF LEYCESTER. 


Knowynge youre Honor amongst other your good delyghtes, to de- 
lyght moste in reading of Hystories, the true Image and portrature of 
Mans lyfe, and that not as many doe, to passe away the tyme, but to 

* Referred to in The Order of Curing Horses Diseases (1566), sig. Aa"; and The fower 
chiefest offices belonging to Horsemanshippe (1570?), sig. Aa’. 

% A very briefe and profitable Treatise, sig. Aa’. 
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gather thereof such iudgement and knowledge as you may therby be the 
more able, as well to direct your priuate actions, as to giue Counsell lyke 
a most prudent Counseller in publyke causes, be it matters of warre, 
or peace: I that haue no other meane to shewe my thankfull mynde 
towardes your Honor from tyme to tyme, but with yncke and Paper: 
thought I coulde not wryte of anye thing more pleasing, or more grate- 
full, than of those preceptes that belong to the order [A2”] of wryting 
and reading Hystories, which preceptes I partly collected out of the 
tenne Dialogues of Francisco Patricio, a Methodicall writer of such mat- 
ter, and partly out of a little written Treatyse, whych myne olde friende 
of good memorie, Accontio did not many yeares since present to your 
Honor in the Italian tongue, of whych my labour and good wyll, I most 
humbly beseech your Honour to allowe, wyth that fauourablle iudge- 
ment, which you haue alwayes heretofore vsed towards me, and therwith 
to continue my good Lord vntyll I shall deserue the contrary. 
Most bounde to your Honor, 
Thomas Blundeuill. 


[A3"] [floret] The true order and methode of 
writing and reading hystoryes. &c.” 


An Hystorye ought to declare the thynges in suche order, as they were 
done. 

And bycause euery thing hath hys beginning augmentacion, state, 
declinacion, and ende: The writer ought therfore to tell the things, so 
as therby a man may perceiue and discerne, that which apparteyneth to 
euery degree, and that, not onely as touching the Countrie or Citie: but 
also as touching the rule or dominion thereof. For the beginning, aug- 
mentacion, state, declynacion, [A3"] and ende of a Countrie or Citie, 
and of the empire thereof, be not all one, but diuers things. 

Foure things would be disparsed thoroughout the history, that is to 
saye, the trade of lyfe, the publique reuenewes, the force, & the maner of 
gouernement. By knowing what trade of lyfe, the Countrie or Citie in 
euery tyme and season hath vsed, we learne howe to haue lyke in like 
times. Agayne, by knowing the reuenews and what things haue bene 
done therwith, we come to know what the Countrye or Citie is able to 
doe. The force consisteth in Souldiours, in the maner, of the militar 
discipline, in the Nauies,” in Munition, and instruments of warre. And 
the writer must not forget to shew whither [A4"] the souldiours be hyred 
foreners, or home Souldiours, for lacke whereof Polibius hath giuen great 


® This section is drawn from Patrizi, “Il Zeno overo dell’ Historia Vniversale. Dia- 


logo Sesto; Della Historia (1560), pp. 32b-35a; and “Il Guidone overo dell’Historia 
Minore. Dialogo Settimo;’ pp. 37b-43b. 


* The original, p. 35a, has no mention of navies. 
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cause of woonder vnto thys age, bycause all Italie at this present, is not 
able to leauie the tenth part of the number of Souldiours, which the 
Romans leauied in his tyme, enioyeing all that tyme, neyther Liguria, 
Lombardie, Romania, nor Marcapiana. And yet as the foresayde Polib- 
ius wryteth, they were able to set forth foure score thousande footemen, 
and three score thousand horsemen.” And in their firste warres agaynst 
Carthage, being only Lords of Italie, they dyd sende a nauie to the sea 
of three hundred and thirtie great Gallyes, called Quinqueremi, and 
now the Turke for all his greatnesse is scant able to sende to the [A4"] sea, 
so many small Gallyes.” 

The writer also muste shewe what kinde of gouernement the Coun- 
trye or Citie had in hir beginning, augmentation, state, declynation, and 
ende. And whither there were any chaunge of gouernemét, for what cause, 
and howe the same was done, and what good or euill ensued thereof." 

Hystories bee made of deedes done by a publique weale, or agaynst a 
publique weale, and such deedes, be eyther deedes of warre, of peace, or 
else of sedition and conspiracie. Agayne, euery deede, be it priuate, or 
publique must needs be done by some person, for some occasion, in 
sometyme, and place, with meanes & order, and with instruments, all 
[Bi"] which circumstaunces are not to be forgotten of the writer, and 
specially those that haue accompanyed and brought the deede to effect. 
Euery deed that man doth, springeth eyther of some outwarde cause, 
as of force, or fortune, (which properlye ought not to be referred to 
man:) or else of some inward cause belonging to man: of which causes 
there be two, that is, reason and appetite. Of reason springeth counsell 
and election, in affaires of the lyfe, which not being letted, do cause 
deedes to ensue. Of appetite doe spryng, passions of the mynde, which 
also doe cause men to attempt enterprises. Agayne, of deeds some haue 
sometimes such partes as be also deeds, and sometymes parts that be no 
deedes. [B1"] And bycause that euery deede is done by some person, for 
some cause, in tyme, and place, with meanes and instruméts: we will 
therefore suppose that to be alwayes true, as well in the principall deede, 
as in the meane and smallest deedes of all. And as the qualities, offices, 
and placyng of the members of a mans body, be diuers, and yet tende 
all to one ende, that is to saye, to the preseruation of lyfe, and of the 
whole body: euen so all meaner deedes ought to be applyed to the accom- 

* Blundeville’s figures are inaccurate: the original, p. 35a, gives the number of in- 
fantrymen as nearly 800,000 and of the cavalrymen as well over 60,000 (“presso ad 
ottocento mila pedoni, & molti piu di sessanta mila caualli”). But cf. Polybius, Histo- 


ries, Bk. II, chap. 24 (tr. Shuckburgh [London, 1889], I, 122), where the figures are put 
at “over 700,000 foot and 70,000 horse?’ 

*In the original, the example of the quinqueremes, p. 34b, precedes that of the 
Roman mercenaries, p. 35a. Cf. also Polybius, op. cit., Bk. I, chap. 26 (Shuckburgh, 
I, 29). 

3 The end of the material drawn from Patrizi’s Sixth Dialogue. 
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plyshinge of the principall deede. And if there be a principall deede, 
vnto the which all other inferiour deedes ought to be referred as to their 
finall ende: there muste needes be also a principall doer, whome all 
other inferiour [B2"] doers must obeye. Agayne, if there be a principall 
dooer, there is also a principall cause, ruling all other inferiour causes, 
and also a principall time, place, meane, and instrument. And as deedes 
haue outwardly belonging vnto them all the foresayd circumstances, so 
inwardly they doe comprehende three speciall thinges, which doe runne 
thoroughout all the circumstaunces from the beginning to the ending. 
And they be these, possibilitie, occasié, and successe. Which things the 
writer must declare, euen as they were. 

And as touching the dooer, to be knowne what he is, and to be knowne 
as chiefe dooer, is two things, and requireth two maner of proceedings. 
For wee learne [B2"] what hee is, and what maner of man, by knowing 
hys name, the name of his family, the countrie where hee was borne and 
bredde, and such like things: but he is knowne as chiefe doer, by his 
power, skill, and industrie. For these three things doe bring to effect the 
possibilitie, occasion, and successe, of the deede. For the power & ability 
of the doer, causeth the thing which is possible, to be done in deede. 
Againe, his skill, causeth him to take occasion when it is offered, and 
to vse the meetest meanes to bring it to passe. Finally, hys industrie & 
earnest following of the matter, bringeth the successe of the deede to 
perfection. 

Power consisteth chieflye in three things, that is, in riches, in [B3"] 
publique auctoritie, and in pryuate estimacion. 

Skyll also consisteth in bodily force, in the boldnesse of naturall cour- 
age, in the sodayne motions of affectes, and in the stedfast habytes of 
the minde. For let no man thinke to doe anye woorthie enterprise, or 
to bring any notable thing to good effect, vnlesse he be mooued there- 
vnto by all or some of the qualities aboue sayde, which the writer must 
declare at the full, if he mindeth that others shoulde receyue any good 
by his writing. And as it is not meete that the wryter fayle in describing 
the deede, and the doer, togither with all those partes whereby the deede 
was brought to effect: Euen so it behooueth in any wise that amon- [B3"] 
gest the reast of the chiefest outwarde partes, he consider well the cause 
that mooued the doer to enterprise the deede, & to declare the same 
accordingly. And note here, that by the cause, I meane the ende. For 
the matter wheron the doer worketh, is the deede of peace, of warre, or 
of sedicion. And the shape or forme thereof, is the meanes and maner 
of doing, which the doer vseth therein. And the cause efficient is the doer 
himselfe. 

Affections also haue a fynall cause, as the ende of wrath, is reuenge: 
of loue, the fruition of the thing beloued: and of mercy, the ende is 
helpe and comforte. 
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Nowe as touching the tyme, the writer ought to shewe the very moment 
as well of the be- [B4"] ginning as of the ending of the deede, to the intent 
that the reader may knowe the continuance of the principall deede, and 
also of the inferiour deedes. And for the better knowledge of the oppor- 
tunitie of affayres: It shalbe needefull sometyme to note the daies accord- 
ing as they be eyther whote, or colde, cleare or clowdye, drye or moyste, 
windye or snowye, holy dayes or working dayes, and whither it be in 
the morning, at noonetyde, or in the euening, and likewise the nights 
togither with the differences of the tymes and seasons thereof, and fynally 
the very houre. For as the houre importeth much for doing of the deed, 
so it is very necessary that we know the same. 

The place may be eyther gene- [B4”] rall, especiall, or particuler, as 
England, Norfolke, & Norwich. 

The meanes be diuers, for euerye thing is done eyther secretelye, or 
openly, orderly, or withoute order. And hereto appertains all meanes 
and wayes, that be vsed in gouerning states, in making lawes, in creating 
Magistrates, in deliberating, in iudging, in appointing places, in pro- 
uiding victuals, in gathering vp the publike reuenues, and a thousande 
such lyke thynges, of all which things, it behooueth that the writer haue 
consideracion, & when neede is, that he declare the same at large. And 
in speaking of conspiracies, he must tell how the conspiratours came 
togyther, how they got fautours,“ and how they ended their enter- [C1"] 
prise, how they were chastised, or howe perhappes they escaped free, and 
such like. And in matters of warre he must shewe in what sort the same 
was made, and how the Souldiours were leauyed, payd, exercised, and 
gouerned, and how the hoste was ordered in marching through the 
Countries in being incamped, in skirmuching, in fighting battels, eyther 
in playne field, or in place strongly trenched, or otherwise fortified, and 
how they passed Mountaynes, Riuers, and Marrishes, how they conueyed 
their cariages, artillerie, and munition, all which things, are very neces- 
sary to be knowne, for to auoyd all euill happes that may hereafter 
chaunce in like cases. 

Of instruments whereby mans [C1] lyfe is mayntayned in tyme of 
peace, yea, and also in tyme of sedition, there be in a maner infinite 
kindes: but of such as men vse in tyme of warre, there are but foure prin- 
cipall, that is, footemen, horsemen, armour, and nauye, all which, ac- 
cording to the diuersitie of tymes and countries are diuersly vsed. For 
the Macedonians, Grecians, Persians, and Romaynes, dyd vse these 
things diuersly in diuers tymes, and dayly as occasion, tyme, and place, 
required: chaunged the maner of their armour aswell offensyue, as de- 
fensyue, and we doe the like at this present wherfore it is necessarye that 
the writer declare all such particularities at the full. 


*% Abettors. 
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[C2*] Whose lyues ought to be chronicled.” 


All those persons whose lyues haue beene such as are to bee followed 
for their excellencie in vertue, or else to be fledde for their excellencie 
in vice, are meete to be chronicled. And if they were publique personages 
or gouernours, then they are to be considered in as many diuers wayes, 
as there be diuers kindes of gouernement. Whereof according to Aris- 
totle, there be sixe, that is, a kingdome, a Tyriannye, the rule of many 
good men, the rule of few, mightye in power: a common welth, and the 
tule of the base sorte of people,” for euery one of these gouernements 
hath his excellencie [C2] proper to himselfe, & diuers one from an other. 

It is meete that the lyues of Princes shoulde bee chronicled that it may 
appeare how things were gouerned vnder euerye kinde of Prince, were 
he good or bad. 

To gouernement belong two ciuill vertues, Prudence, and Iustice, and 
two mylitar vertues, that is, prudence, and fortitude. And whosoeuer 
by meanes of the two mylitar vertues hath done any notable actes, good, 
or euill, is meete to be chronicled: but the two ciuill vertues are other- 
wise to be considered of. For iniustice the contrarie vice to iustice if it 
be open and manifest, it is of small force in ciuill actions, and the greater 
it is, the lesse po- [C3"] wer it hath to hurt. Againe, on the other side, 
mere iustice without prudence and fortitude, doth fewe things worthie 
of memorie, but if both the ciuill and mylitar vertues be ioyned togither, 
they bee of great force, and doe bring to passe works of excellencie, & 
worthie of fame and memorie, and they may be mixt or compounded 
three manner of wayes, for eyther they are both in the person of whome 
the hystorie is made, or else in the gouernement of the citie or cbmon 
wealth, or else the one in the one, and the other in the other. Amongst 
the ciuill sort are to be reckened Princes and Lordes of states, as Kings 
and Tirants, and also the Magistrats of common weales. And as touching 
the [C3"] warryours they be of two sorts for eyther they bee home Soul- 
diours, bredde and borne in the same countrye, or else forryners that 
serue for hyer. 

In writing the lyfe of anye man, you ought first to shew his proper 
name, the name of his familie, and of what countrye he is, and then to 
declare his actes and deedes. And whatsoeuer enterprise any man taketh 
in hand, he doth it being mooued and prouoked therevnto, eyther by 
some outwarde principle, or by some inwarde principle, if outwarde, 
it is eyther by destinie, by force, or by fortune, if inwarde, then it is 


* This section is drawn from Patrizi, “Il Valerio overo dell’Historia della Vita Al- 
trui. Dialogo Ottavo;’ op. cit., pp. 45a-48b. 

*Blundeville indicates Patrizi’s source and corrects his statement, p. 45a-b, that 
there are five kinds of government. Cf. Aristotle, Politica, tr. Jowett, rev. Ross (Oxford, 
1921), III, vii, 1279a—-b. 
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eyther by nature, by affection, or by choyse and election, and such electié 
springeth eyther of nature, or of some passion of [C4"] the minde, of cus- 
tome, or else of the discourse of reason. 

The acts which we doe, being forced by outwarde occasion, deserue 
neyther blame nor prayse, neyther are they to be followed or fled sith 
they proceede not of our owne courage or cowardlynesse. And therefore 
it shall suffice to make mention of these, so farre as they may eyther 
further or hinder those actions that spring of inwarde causes, which 
actions are most worthye to bee written. I meane those actes which the 
person of whom you write, dyd himselfe, and not the actes of his Aunce- 
tours, or that were done parhaps in his tyme, hee deseruing to haue no 
parte thereof: neyther are all his actes to be written, but those onely [C4"] 
which are notable and may serue to some good example. 

And as touching the inwarde causes: I meane here, by nature, that 
inclynacion which a man hath from his cradle & by affections: I meane 
certayne liuelye motions, as anger, loue, hatred put in execution. For 
so they bring foorth actions, eyther by sodain motions without electié, 
or else by some passion bred by custome, and growne to hab[i]te. Some 
agayne doe spring of bare and simple discourse, accompanyed neither 
with passion or custome. And some doe spring of discourse accustomed, 
eyther to vice or vertue. And therefore the writer in tellyng the actes 
and deeds, ought to shew of which of these causes aboue sayde suche 
[D1"] actes proceeded, & specially those that were done with choyse and 
election. 

And to doe this well he ought to consider, that though the discourse 
and affectié from whence the action springeth, proceedeth for the most 
parte of nature: yet they be somtimes greatly increased and augmented, 
by other things that are not naturall, as by the educatid and nurture 
which man hath fré his tender yeres, or by the studies & exercises whereto 
he is giuen in his ripe age. And these two things do worke three effectes. 
First they do confirme a man in that wherein hee hath bene trained, 
exercised & brought vp. Secondly, they frame his affections therevnto: 
And finally they breede by custome suche a [D1] perfect habite in the 
minde, as being once gotten, is worthie eyther of prayse or disprayse. 

To bring therefore into a briefe summe those things which are chiefly 
to bee considered by the wryter, who hath to chronicle any mans life: I 
saye that they be these. The name of the man, his familie, his parentes, 
and his Countrye, and also his destinie, fortune, and force or necessitie, 
(if they seeme manifestly to appertayne to the action) his nature, affec- 
tions, and election, proceeding eyther of wisedome, passion, or custome, 
his education, exercises, deedes, and speaches, and also the age, and time, 
wherein euery notable acte was done, and the qualities of his bodye, 
whither they were signes [D2"] and tokens of his mynde, or else helps to 
the actions. And as the writer is bounde to shew the educatié of the 
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person chronicled, and those exercises, and studyes, whereby hee hath 
formed hys maners: so also he is bounde to tell euery deede, worde, signe, 
or token, that maye signifie eyther his maners, his nature, his affections, 
thoughts, or any maner of motion of the mynde. 

For, sith that the minde is the fountayne and father of all actions, it 
behooueth vs to know that, as perfectly as is possible, to the intét that 
in measuring therby his deeds, and speaches, both profitable and hurt- 
full, we may be able to iudge of their goodnesse or naughtinesse, both 
by that, which is honest or disho- [D2"] nest, profitable, or hurtfull in 
deede, and also by the apparance thereof. 

And sith that to profite others wee obserue in mans lyfe none other 
thing but deeds & speaches: It is needefull not onely to consider the 
thinges that go before, which we haue heretofore rehearsed: but also 
those things, which of necessitie doe accompany such deeds or speaches, 
that is to saye, the doer, the causes, the tyme, the place, the meane, and in- 
strumentes and such lyke, in such sort as, the writer in duelye obseruing 
these circumstances, may set foorth a true and lyuelye Image of both 
lyfe and man, whereof he maketh his hystorie. 


[D3] What Profite hystories doe yeelde.” 


Every Citie or Countrye standeth vpon three principall pyonts, vnto 
one of which all publique actions doe appertaine, that is, peace, sedition, 
and warre, & the first is the ende of the two last, in the which ende, the 
happinesse of our lyfe césisteth and the accomplishment of three desires, 
which we naturally haue first to lyue, secondly to lyue contentedly, or 
blessedly, and thyrdly, to lyue alwayes in that happinesse, so far as is 
possible to mans nature, which three things the lattins doe briefly vtter 
in this sort Esse, bené esse, & semper esse. 

And as touching peace, first it [D3"] is meete to knowe the way vnto 
it. And then to followe that waye that we maye attayne it. And by this 
word peace, I meane not onely that which consisteth in outwarde actions, 
but also inwardly in the mind. For, the outward peace (thanks be vnto 
God, & to our most gracious Queene with hir honourable Counsell,) we 
do quietly enioy here in Englande at this present, and haue done manye 
yeares: But the inwarde peace of the heart, and mynde, how small it is, 
God knoweth best. 

The way to come to that peace wherof I speake, is partly taught by the 
Philosophers in generall precepts and rules, but the Historiographers 
doe teache it much more playnlye by perticular ex- [D4"] amples and ex- 
periences, and speciallye if they be written with that order, diligence, 
and iudgement, that they ought to be. 


™ This section is drawn from Patrizi, “Il Donato overo dell’ Utilita dell’ Historia, 
Dialogo Nono’ op. cit., pp. 494-542. 
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And as the true peace standeth chiefly vppon the contentment of the 
mindes of the Citizins, as vpon hir proper foundacion: euen so that 
cOtentment is grounded vpon the ciuill discipline, education laws, offices 
and duties, of euery order and companye in the Citie. And such peace 
is broken eyther by some inwarde cémotion, or else by outwarde warre. 
If by inwarde sturre: then the cause thereof is sometime the lacke of 
things necessarie for the maintenaunce of lyfe, as of foode, apparell, and 
habitacion, or dwelling, wherewith those that are pinched, doe ryse [D4"] 
eyther agaynst theyr owne Citizens, that doe abounde and haue plentie, 
or else against theyr neighbours, and borderers. And somtime the cause 
of such sturre may be for that they be not suffered to participate of 
the honors and dignities of the Citie, or comon weale. And sometyme 
they rise for excessiue tributes, & payméts leauied by the chiefe heads.* 
Agayne, sometime for iniuries and wrongs done by one to another, all 
which occasions being taken away, the peace is easilye preserued, vnto 
whiche ende, all good lawes, orders & decrees, ought to tende, so as a 
man may rightly say, that peace wholy consisteth in lawes well made and 
well kept. 

And as for outward warre to [E1"] be offered by the straunger, it is 
eyther open, or by the waye of treason. The waye to be preserued from 
treason, consisteth in hauing good espyall, and true intelligence in well 
rewarding the discouerers of the treason, & in sharpely punishing the 
Traytours. 

Open warre is eyther made to defende, or to offende, which wee ought 
alwayes to flee, vnlesse in not beginning it one way, wee shoulde be 
forced to begin it a nother waye to our disaduauntage. 

Agayne, in open warre we haue to deale eyther with those that be 
stronger, or those that be weaker then our selues, or else that be of 
equall power & force, to our selues. The weaker we [E1°] neede not to 
feare, nor yet greatlye our equalls, vnlesse some other accidente chaunce. 
Wherefore we haue chiefelye to withstande those that are more mightie 
than we be. Against whome we haue to worke so as eyther they may not 
assayle vs, or else in assailing vs, that they may not hurte vs. The first is 
to be done eyther by loue, or by feare: by loue, as when we procure peace, 
by payeing some trybute, and by acknowledging their superioritie, in 
receyuing such impositions as they will laye vpon vs, or by appeasing 
them wyth pleasures, with guyftes, and rewardes, or with graunting traf- 
fique and trade of marchaundise, by marriage, and such like. 

We shall driue them from as- [E2"] sayling vs by feare, in preparing 
or in seeming to haue prepared all thinges necessary as well to offende, 
as to defende. 

Againe if the enimie do assayle vs, he will eyther beate and waste our 


*8 This material concerning extraordinary taxes has no counterpart in Patrizi’s list 
of the causes of sedition, pp. 51b-52a. 
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frontires, or else enter into the mayne lande. Against both which daun- 
gers it shalbe needefull to make the frdtires strong, and to fournish them 
well with men, and Munition, so as he shall not be able to enter at all, 
or at the least in entring he shall haue small assuraunce of himselfe, 
leauing his enimies behinde at his backe. And being entered we haue 
to withstande him two ways, that is, eyther by famine, or by fraude, 
otherwise called wily pollicie, for by force we can not, hauing all ready 
presupposed [E2”] his force to be greater than ours. 

The action of warre consisteth in three principall points, that is, in 
lodging or incamping, in marching, and in fighting. 

To incamping do belong foure considerations, that is, that the place 
be commodious for water, for victuall, for safetie, and for health. 

In marching we haue to passe eyther through our owne countrie, or 
through a straunge countrie, the inhabitants whereof are eyther our 
friendes, our foes, or suspecte, yea, and sometime perhappes hauing 
our enimyes at our backes. 

Of fighting, there be also three kindes, that is, skirmuching, a pitched 
fielde, or the assaulting of some fortified place, be it campe, [E3"] or 
towne: which also are woont to be defended by some, or by all of these 
three wayes, that is, eyther by natvre, by art, or by force of men. And 
as all other things that haue a beginning haue an ende, so likewise hath 
warre. For by one of these foure meanes all warres for the most part are 
ended, eyther by victorie, by great ouerthrowe, by accorde and agree- 
ment, or else by pouertye and for lacke of power & force, chauncing 
eyther to the one side, or to both, and so at length warre resorteth againe 
to peace, as to his finall ende. 

Nowe as touching sedition, it is alwayes mooued eyther by the in- 
feriour sorte, which seeke to be made equall to their superiours, or else 
by those that being [E3”] equall, woulde be superiour to the reast: which 
sedition is to bee suppressed, eyther by fayre meanes, or by fowle meanes, 
by gentlenesse, or by sharpnesse, as when the faultours, and first begin- 
ners thereof, are sharplye punished, eyther by the Magistrates according 
to lawe, or else by the force of the other Citizens. Agayne such sedition 
may be appeased by gentilenesse two maner of wayes, that is, eyther by 
the authoritie of some graue personage, that is beloued, and had in ad- 
miration amongest the people, or else ” grating them the things which 
were the cause of their rising. 

- These be the three generall actions of any Citie, Prince, or common 
wale and be deuided [E4"] into many particuler parts, which we ought 
diligently to obserue in histories with such consideracion, as we may 
learne thereby, how one selfe effect springeth of one selfe cause, and how 
the cdtrarie proceedeth of his contrary. And the like of his like, for the 
diuersitie of things being a thing infinite, can not be obserued. 
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Of the dutye and office of hystoriographers, 
and what order and disposition in writing 
hystories, they ought to vse.” 


Of those that make anye thyng, some doe make much of nothing, as 
God dyd in creating the Worlde of naught, and as Poets in some respect 
also doe, whilest they faine fables and make thereof theyr [E4"] poesies, 
and poeticall Hystories: some agayne of more doe make lesse, as keruers 
& grauers of Images, and other such like artificers, some of little doe 
make much, & of muche little, as the Oratours whylest sometyme they 
extoll small things, & sometime abase great thinges. And some doe make 
of so much asmuch, as true Philosophers and Hystoriographers, whose 
office is to tell things as they were done without either augmenting or 
diminishing them, or swaruing one iote from the truth. Whereby it 
appeareth that the hystoriographers ought not to fayne anye Orations 
nor any other thing, but truely to reporte euery such speach, and deede, 
euen as it was spoken, or done. 

[F1"] In hystories things woulde be disposed according to their owne 
proper nature, and therefore sith in euery action there must needs be a 
dooer, or worker, the hystorie muste first make mention of hym, and 
then shewe the cause that mooued him to doe, to what intent and ende, 
in what place, and with what meanes and instruments. And bycause tyme 
doth accompany all maner of actions, and euery action hath his proper 
and peculier tyme, the writer must giue to euery action his dewe time 
accordingly. 

And if the deede or action be compounded of dyuers partes, which 
be also actions, the like order is to be obserued in euery such part as 
ought to be kept in one simple action, and specially [F1"] when the parts 
followe one after another. But if many actions appertayning as partes 
to one selfe ende, shalbe done in one selfe tyme, sith it is vnpossible 
to tell them all at once, they muste needs be tolde one after another. 
And synce they may be declared eyther broken by peece meale, or else 
whole togither, it is best to tell them whole, noting in euerye one the 
tyme, wherein such deede was done. For to tell them otherwise woulde 
breede both darcknesse and tediousnesse to the reader. 

If many actions are to be written which do belong to one:selfe ende, 
and are some way lynked togither one with an other, the writer ought 
first to bring one alone to such termes & bounds, [F2"] as without feare 
of causing anye darckenesse or troubling the readers memorie, he may 
fitly staye there, vntill he hath brought euery one of the other actions 


® This material is drawn from Patrizi, “Lo Strozza overo della Degnita dell’ Histo- 
ria. Dialogo Decimo;’ op. cit., pp. 55b-62b. Here Blundeville is especially free in his 
handling of the original. His method is to simplify, by means of summaries, what is an 
involved and tortuous discussion in the original. 
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to the like tearmes, and then begin againe with the first, proceeding so 
orderly from one to an other, vntill he hath made an ende of all. But 
hauing to tell diuers actes not tending to one self end; then who doubt- 
eth, but that he ought to tell euery acte entyer as it is, euen from the 
beginning to the ending. Thus much touching the order of writing 
Hystories. 


What order and methode is to be obserued 
in reading hystories.“ 


[F2"] Who so is desirous to know howe hystories are to bee readde, 
had neede first to knowe the endes and purposes for which they are writ- 
ten. Whereof though there be diuers as some to winne fame to the writer 
and some to delighte the readers eares that reade only to passe away the 
time and such like:“ yet in my opinion there are but three chiefe & 
principall. First that we may learne thereby to acknowledge the proui- 
dence of God, wherby all things are gouerned and directed. Secondly, 
that by the examples of the wise, we maye learne wisedome wysely to 
behaue our selues in all our actions, as well priuate as publique, both 
in time of peace and warre. 

[F3"] Thirdly, that we maye be stirred by example of the good to fol- 
lowe the good, and by example of the euill to flee the euill. 

As touching the prouidence of God, we haue to note for what causes 
and by what meanes hee ouerthroweth one kingdome & setteth vp an 
other. For though things many times doe succeede according to the dis- 
course of mas reason: yet mans wisedome is oftentymes greatlye de- 
ceyued. And with those accedéts which mans wisedome reiecteth and 
little regardeth: God by his prouidence vseth, when he thinketh good, 
to worke marueylous effects. And though he suffreth the wicked for the 
most part to liue in prosperitie, and the good in aduersitie: yet we maye 
see by [F3"] many notable examples, declaring aswell his wrath, and 
reuenge towardes the wicked, as also his pittie and clemencie towardes 
the good, that nothing is done by chaunce, but all things by his foresight, 
counsell, and diuine prouidence. 

Humane wisdome hath three principall partes, the first whereof teach- 
eth vs rightlye to iudge of all thinges, what is to be desired, and what is 
to be fled. The seconde, howe and by what meanes we may best attayne 
to the things which we desire. The thirde teacheth vs to take occasid 
when it is offered and to foresee all peril that may hap. And the first part 
requireth two consideracions. First to knowe by the examples of others, 
whyther [F4"] those thinges which we desire and seeme to vs good, be 


“ Blundeville here begins his translation of Concio’s Delle osseruationi. 

“ Blundeville omits Concio’s further statement, sig. B1’, that the reader’s pleasure 
needs no further discussion and that the historian’s writing to acquire fame is nothing 
more than the natural desire of every craftsman. 
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good in deede or not: and secondlye what the obtayning therof will 
cost.“ For manye tymes those things which seeme good, haue bene cause 
of great euil, as riches, honour, and greatnesse, which euill proceedeth 
either of the nature of the things themselues, or by euill vsing the same, 
as for example, by theyr owne nature, honour, and greatnesse, causeth 
enuie. And riches sometyme causeth both enuie, murder, and robberie. 
Againe, riches by euill vsing them, doe cause the owner manye times to 
be disdaynfull, prowde, arrogant, & to leade a dissolute lyfe, hating all 
vertuous exercises. Contrarywise, those thinges that seeme e- [F4”] uill 
are manye tymes causes of great good, partly by their owne nature, and 
partly for being well employed, and turned to good vse. As pouertie 
of hir owne nature maketh a man industrious. Agayne, if a man bee de- 
famed or slaundered by hys foes, hee taketh occasion thereby, to correct 
his owne faulte, and so turneth theyr slaunder to his great gayne and 
commoditie.* The other consideracion of the fyrst parte of humane 
wisedome, is as I sayde before, to consider howe much the thing which 
we desire will cost. For the cost maye be such as we were better to be 
without our desire, than to haue it.“ And therefore in valueing this cost, 
wee haue to consider our labour, and traueyle, our ex- [G1"] penses, and 
losse of tyme, also what perilles, displeasures and griefes myght chaunce 
vnto vs by hauing it, and what commodities we may enioye in being 
without it. Againe, to way the certaintie of the euills wheron we venter, 
and the incertayntie of obtayning the good which we seeke, which is 
made manifest vnto vs by the examples of many which haue long sought, 
deare bought, and yet obtayned naught. Moreouer, it shall be needefull 
to compare the long time of our traueyle, and great charges, with the 
short tyme of enioying the thing which wee are to obtayne. It importeth 
also not a little to remember that many tymes, things doe seeme vnto vs 
more precious and more [G1] goodly whylest we seeke them, than when 
we haue gotten thé. And in seeking them by vnlawfull meanes, wee haue 
to note what reuenge God is woont to take of such doinges, and howe 
short a tyme & with what trouble, hee suffereth vs to enioye them. So 
cotrarywise, we haue to note with how small trauell, and with how little 
charges, a most great good benefite, is many tymes obtayned. As touch- 
ing the second part of humane wisedome, sith some easily, and some 
hardlye, doe attayne the thing which they seeke. It is needefull in read- 
ing Hystories, to obserue well euery thing that hath bene done, by whom, 


“ At this point Blundeville begins to deal very freely with the original, sigs. B2’- 
[B4]’, inserting material of his own and altering the order of Concio’s statements. 

* “As pouertie . .. commoditie” has no source in Concio’s Italian. Elsewhere, as in the 
dedicatory poems prefixed to “The fruytes of Foes;’ sig. [A2]’, and “The porte of reste; 
sig. [A3]", collected in Three morall Treatises (1561), Blundeville alludes to a period of 
his own life when he himself had been miserably poor. 


“ The end of the freely translated passage. 
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to what ende, and what meanes were vsed for the accomplishment there- 
of, and [G2"] whyther suche endes by suche meanes, are alwayes, or for 
the most part, or seldome or neuer obtayned, and whither all men dyd 
vse therein lyke meanes or diuers, & if diuers, which tooke effecte, and 
which did not, and what maner of thinges those be, without the which, 
the ende cannot be obtayned. And by what accidents the same is hin- 
dered,“ and which are woont to chaunce often, and which more seldome, 
also which may be forseene and which cannot. And of euery meane we 
haue to consider all the qualities and circumstaunces that make to the 
purpose, & from whence euery one sprange, whither of industrie or of 
chaunce. In the obseruing of meanes to attayne the ende, it is [G2"] meete 
to marke well the order of those meanes, and howe they are linked to- 
gither, which order may proceede three maner of waies, that is, eyther 
in beginning wyth the verye first thing that tendeth to any ende, and so 
forwarde from one thing to an other, vntil you come to the last, or else 
contrarywise in beginning with the last meane, next to the ende, and 
so backewarde from meane to meane vntill you come to the first,“ or 
leauing both these waies, you maye take the thirde, which is to deuide 
all the meanes into their general kinds, and to consider of all the meanes 
contayned in euery kinde, apart by themselues, of all which three wayes, 
lo here the examples in one selfe matter of warre, had [G3"] with some 
forraine Nation. 

Wherin if you do first note the establishment of truce, and peace with 
your mightie neighbours, & with those that might harme you at home,” 
and then the prouision of mony and of armour, the choise of chiefe- 
taines, the leauiyng of souldiours, the order of their gouernement in 
marching, in incamping, and in fighting, and so forth from one meane 
to an other, euen to the victorie, you shall follow the first order, but if 
you begin at the victorie, and césider the next causes thereof, as to haue 
fought with more valiauntnesse, or wyth greater force, or with more ad- 
uauntage eyther of place, time, or occasion, & then what was the cause 
or causes of that, & whereof euery [G3"] thing proceeded, returning still 
backeward, euen to those things which in the first order were first to 
be considered: you shall obserue the seconde order. But if you examine 
euery thing by it selfe as the establishing of peace, and cdfirmacion of 
leagues, and truces with neighbours, the prouision of mony, men, & 
Munition, the order of Marching, incamping, and fighting, and so all 
the reast of the meanes reducing euery thing to his generall kind without 
obseruing what was first or last done, (so as you comprehende in youre 
diuision nothing, but those meanes that appertayne to the obtayning of 


* Concio, sig. C1’, adds, “and how they are removed” (‘et come si rimuouano”). 


“ Concio adds, sig. Ce" * ’, that this order is useful when a number of causes concur 
to produce a single result. 


““§ with ... home” has no counterpart in the MS. 
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the victorie,)* then you shall obserue the thirde order. The first order 
properly belongeth to him that [G4"] laboureth to come to some ende 
and is meete for the first reading of any Hystorie, sith all thinges are 
woont to be tolde in suche order as they were done. The seconde order 
is very necessary to iudge of euerye thing, what is well or euill done and 
to consider better afterwarde of those thinges, which were not easye to 
be well cdsidered of at the first. Also when a thing was not to be obtayned 
by one meane, whither it might be obtayned by an other meane or not,* 
and where want is, what meane were most mete to supply eche others 
place. But if so much knowledge were not to bee gathered gute of that 
tale, or Hystorie, then to césider by what meanes the lyke ende had bene 
obtayned else where. [G4"] Wherby you shall see, that one hath brought 
a thing to passe by one meane whiche an other coulde not doe the like by 
an other meane. 

In vsing this consideration in many like causes & declaratids: you 
shalbe able quicklye to discerne which meanes bee good and which be 
not, to bring anye thing to passe. The third order is good for him that 
hath obserued the two first orders, to reduce all things into a briefe 
summe, that he may the more easily commit them to memorie, or when 
he hath, to put any thing in execution as to make diuers prouisiés, or to 
distribute to diuers persons diuers charges and offices. But who so euer 
doth consider and examine euerye thing, that is [H1"] of any moment or 
importance by all these three orders aforesayde: cannot choose but reape 
of his labour great benefite. And bycause we finde manye tymes, that 
like meanes haue bene vsed to the obtayning of like endes, (as we sup- 
pose) & yet not with like successe, we ought therfore diligently to cdsider 
the diuers natures of thinges, and the differences of tymes, and occasions, 
and such like accidents, to see if we can possibly finde out the cause why 
mens purposes haue taken effect at one time, and not at an other. And 
by noting all that hath bene sayde, touching the nature and propertie 
of anye thing, we shall learne which accidentes are woont to accompanie 
togither and which not.” Thus much touching the first and seconde part 
of [H1"] humaine wisedome. 

Now to the thirde part, wherby we are taught not only to note the 
taking and leauing of all occasions and opportunities, whereby anye 
good hath bene procured: but also all the daungers of euills, that eyther 
in tyme haue beene wyselye foreseene, and fled: or into which for lacke 
of foresight, men haue headlong fallen, hauing therein regarde to euery 


“ The original, sig. [C3]’, is somewhat ambiguous: “...purche niente si passi oltre 
de’ mezzi che al conseguimento della uittoria appartengono” might be read as, “pro- 
vided that nothing is omitted of the means which concern the attainment of the victory: 

“ Concio adds, sig. [C4]", that if, for example, a leader achieved a victory without 
superior forces, the historian should note any advantage of place, time, or opportunity. 

® Concio adds, sig. D1’, “what things are wont to precede, what to follow’ 
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mannes state, condicion, facultie, profession, and other such like cir- 
cumstaunces, to the intent that we our selues may learne thereby to 
doe nothing vnaduisedly.” And as the examples of prosperous successes, 
which God hath gyuen as iuste rewardes to those, that woorke according 
to vertue: the great good will and loue that all men haue towardes [H2"] 
them: their fame, glorie, & praise, sounding in all mens mouthes, and 
finally their immortalitie in being chronycled for their noble actes, do 
chiefely serue, to sturre vs, to verteous, honest, and commendable do- 
inges: Euen so, nothing is more meete to drawe vs from vice, and dis- 
honest dealing, than the examples of euill successes, which God hath 
giuen to the wicked, as punishments for theyr euill deserts: their shame 
& infamie: the hatred & enmitie, that they procure to themselues, not 
onelye whilest they lyue, but also after their death: the Infamie which 
they leaue to their familye, posteritie, & countrie, whose secrete wycked 
deeds, are layde open to the world by written Hystorie, in such sort, as 
men will not for shame once [H2”] name those persons, whiche in their 
life time, woulde be honored as Gods. Moreouer, to this thirde part doe 
appertayne, all the great labours, expenses, and perils, that noble minded 
men haue sustained, eyther in following that which is good and com- 
mendable, or in fleeing that which is euill, & detestable. And to the in- 
tent that in our reading we omitte nothing worthie to be noted: we maye 
not make ouer much haste, but rather reade leysurely and with Iudge- 
ment, that remembring euerye thing meete to be obserued: wee may fitly 
applie the same to some good purpose, and make it to serue our tourne, 
when neede is.” And though we seeke by reading Hystories, to make our 
selues more wyse, aswell to direct our owne [H"] actions, as also to coun- 
sell others, to sturre them to vertue, and to withdrawe them from vice, 
and to beautyfie our owne speache with graue examples,* when we dis- 
course of anye matters, that therby it may haue the more aucthoritie, 
waight, and credite: yet there is some difference of consideracion to be 
had, when by examples wee mynde to profite oure selues, & when we 


= Blundeville here omits three pages of the original, sigs. D2"-[D3]", which may be 
summarized as follows: Fools think only of the present. If a ruler at peace does not 
prepare for war, he will certainly have cause to repent his lack of foresight. So too with 
us in daily life: we should not let present prosperity blind us to the need of friends in 
the future. Hence in reading histories we should notice at what time the minds of for- 
tunate men have been awakened to anticipate some benefit and what time unfortunate 
men might have foreseen and avoided their difficulties, so that we can in our own ac- 
tions imitate the successes rather than the failures. 

"= Blundeville omits Concio’s further statement, sigs. [D4]'-E1", that each reader 
should pay especial heed to whatever pertains to his own profession: the soldier to 
military affairs, the senator to civic matters, and the prince to almost everything. 
Concio recommends particularly Caesar’s Commentaries and Livy's History to the sol- 
dier, Plutarch and Livy to the senator. 


%“To sturre ...graue examples” has no source in the original. 
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minde to profite others. For manye tymes a thing of small importaunce, 
maye eyther quicken, or confirme in our selues a part of wisedome of 
great importaunce, but in counselling others (if wee woulde haue our 
woordes to be of force and efficacie) we muste vse those examples that 
be of waight and importance. And therefore when we finde any [H3"] 
such in our reading, we must not onely consider of them, but also note 
them apart by themselues in such order, as we may easily finde them, 
when soeuer we shall haue neede to vse them. And the order of such 
examples, would not be altogither according to the names of the persons, 
from whence they are také, which order some writers do commonlye vse 
in the tables of theyr bookes, but rather according to the matters & pur- 
poses whereto they serue. Neyther is it sufficient in this behalfe, to haue 
onely common places of vertues and vices, or of thinges commendable, 
and not commendable, but other places also besydes them, meete to be 
applyed to euerye one of those partes of obseruacion, whiche wee seeke, 
which places are to [H4"] be founde, ordered, and disposed, not before 
wee begin to reade, but whylest wee continue in reading, and in ob- 
seruing all kynde of matters euery day with better iudgement than 
other.™ And by considering vnder what title euery example is to be placed 
(for the ready finding thereof) wee shall greatlye helpe our memorie. But 
nowe to conclude, as he that maketh these obseruaciés in reading Hysto- 
ries, shall reape, in my opinion that fruite which is proper, to that kynde 
of studye, and bee able therby greatly to profite both himselfe, and his 
commé6 wealth: So I can not tell whyther I may deryde, or rather pittie 
the great follie of those which hauing consumed all theyr lyfe tyme in 


hystories, doe know nothing in the [H4”] ende, but the discents, gene- 
aloges, and petygrees, of noble men, and when such a King or Emperour 
raigned, & such lyke stuffe, which knowledge though it be necessarie 
and meete to be obserued, yet it is not to be cépared to the knowledge, 
that is, gotten by such obseruacions as we require, & be of greater impor- 
taunce: to the obtayning whereof, I wish all readers of Hystories, to 
employe theyr chiefest studye, care, & diligence.” 


% Concio suggests, sig. E1’, that this kind of index, alphabetically arranged, is much 
more useful than a mere list of authorities such as that which a printer compiles (“si 
come ...fanno gli stampatori ne’ loro indice”). 

5 Blundeville’s conclusion is less vigorous than Concio’s, sig. Ee’, where the Italian 
says in effect that, although many who wish to pass current as learned men observe 
nothing in histories but dates and genealogies, such observations bear the same relation 
to true history as pumping the bellows does to playing the organ. 
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William Perkins: 
Elizabethan Apostle of “Practical Divinity” 


By Louis B. Wright 


HE WRITINGS of the Reverend William Perkins, sometime fellow 
Tos Christ’s College, Cambridge, have not been republished since 
the seventeenth century; no modern anthology includes anything 
from his pen; few teachers of history, literature, or theology men- 
tion his name in their classes. Yet this man’s works were once so popu- 
lar that they appeared in English, Latin, Dutch, Spanish, Welsh, 
and Irish, and they influenced the lives of thousands of Englishmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic. For a century after his death in 1602 
his treatises and sermons were widely read in England and America 
by both Puritans and Anglicans. His social teachings were influen- 
tial, and the effects of his practical application of religion to con- 
temporary problems were acknowledged by men of various sects. 
His precepts on the art of preaching were studied by the Puritan 
clergy in both England and New England, as well as by orthodox 
ministers of the Establishment. Indeed, his insistence upon plain- 
ness and directness in writing and speaking had its effect in simpli- 
fying the style of prose exposition. Of particular importance was the 
instruction th “practical divinity” contained in his treatises on cases 
of conscience—the first notable contributions to Puritan casuistry. 
William Perkins, in short, is an excellent example of the moderate 
Puritan who helped transform the social and spiritual life of Eng- 
land in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries.* Some 


?A brief account of Perkins is to be found in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
A dissertation by a Dutch scholar, Jan Jacobus van Baarsel, William Perkins: Eene 
Bijdrage tot de Kennis der Religieuse Ontwikkeling in Engeland ten Tijde van Ko- 
ningen Elisabeth (The Hague, 1912), emphasizes the theological aspects of Perkins’ 
works, Brief comments on his influence are to be found in: William Haller, The Rise 
of Puritanism (New York, 1938); W. Fraser Mitchell, English Pulpit Oratory from 
Andrewes to Tillotson (London, 1932); and Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in 
Elizabethan England (Chapel Hill, 1935), passim. Thomas Fuller’s The Holy and the 
Profane State (1642), edited by Maximilian G. Walten (New York, 1938), II, 88-93, con- 
tains the best early narrative of Perkins’ life. The life in Samuel Clarke’s The Marrow 
of Ecclesiastical Historie (1650), pp. 414-18, is taken from Fuller, with one or two 
added anecdotes. 

Professor Perry Miller’s The New England Mind (New York, 1939), passim, points 
out the great influence of Perkins on New Englanders. Mr. Miller’s work appeared 
after the present essay was in type. 


C171] 
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consideration of his work and its impact upon his age will help to 
an understanding of the tremendous influence of religious writing 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Perkins’ life almost exactly spans the reign of Elizabeth, for he 
was born in Warwickshire in 1558 and died in 1602, only a few 
months before the Queen’s death. When he was nineteen he entered 
as a pensioner of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and in due course 
proceeded to his B.A. and M.A. degrees. Like Chaucer’s physician, 
his “‘studie was but litel on the Bible;’ if we may credit Thomas 
Fuller, who describes the youth as addicted to mathematics and 
magic until a sudden conversion turned him to the church.’ The 
zeal that he had formerly lavished on dangerous speculations he now 
applied to saving the souls of prisoners in the Cambridge jail. From 
1584 until his marriage in 1595 he was a fellow of Christ’s College, 
and until his death he was lecturer in the church of Great St. An- 
drews, Cambridge. He was buried in the church that had resounded 
for nearly twenty years with his sermons. His whole professional 
life was spent in Cambridge, but so effective was his preaching and 
so reasonable was his doctrine that his influence extended to Boston 
in New England and to plantations on the Virginia rivers. 

Perkins himself had come under the influence of two famous Cam- 
bridge preachers, Laurence Chaderton, fellow of Christ’s College, 
and later first master of Emmanuel, and Richard Greenham, of 
Pembroke, who preached at St. Mary’s, Cambridge, and gathered 
a few divinity students about him. These men were members of a 
remarkable group of moderate and intelligent Puritans who consti- 
tuted an informal spiritual brotherhood at Cambridge.’ Chaderton 
was noted for his spiritual qualities and for his plain and direct 
method of preaching. Greenham was a man with an acute social 
conscience, who preached a practical doctrine applicable to the 
times. When a dearth of grain prevailed and the poor were suffer- 
ing for want of bread, he contrived to sell corn to the needy at prices 
below the market value. In theory and practice he exemplified the 
realistic faith characteristic of this group of Puritans. Greenham’s 

* Fuller, op. cit., p. 89. 


* An excellent account of the connections and ideals of this group of Cambridge 
preachers is to be found in Haller’s The Rise of Puritanism, pp. 48-82, et passim. 
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moderation was demonstrated in his warning to young preachers 
against engaging in vain controversies. From these two men, Perkins 
learned lessons that he himself put into practice when he began to 
teach and preach. 

From the first, Perkins’ ministry was a success. His common sense 
and his practical wisdom, as well as the effectiveness of his delivery, 
won many admirers and disciples. “His Sermons were not so plain 
but that the piously learned did admire them, nor so learned but 
that the plain did understand them;’ Fuller observes. Moreover, as 
was said of Socrates, “‘he first humbled the towring speculations of 
Philosophers into practice and morality,’ and, “unshelling their con- 
troversies out of their hard school-terms, made thereof plain and 
wholsome meat for his people’’ Not only this, but he “would pro- 
nounce the word Damne with such an emphasis as left a dolefull 
Echo in his auditours ears a good while after:’* The most noteworthy 
quality of his preaching, however, was his sense of reality, his per- 
ception of the needs and capacities of his audience, and his skill in 
adapting scholastic learning, inherited from the past, to the require- 
ments of his own day. So effective were his lectures that he attracted 
some of the ablest men in Cambridge. Among the blessings listed 
by Samuel Ward in his diary as “Particular Benefits” was the notable 
evidence of God’s favor in permitting him to be at the university 
in Mr. Perkins’ time.* 

But Perkins reached his greatest audience through his published 
treatises, which, for nearly fifty years, enjoyed frequent printings; 
so numerous were these works that nearly six columns in the Short- 
Title Catalogue of Books Printed . . .1475—1640 are required merely 
to list them. Contemporary references to and citations from these 
publications are innumerable, for few preachers were read more 
extensively over so long a period. 

Although as a student Perkins had been strongly drawn to pro- 
fane learning, reforming zeal and piety are evident in his first lit- 
erary efforts. Having narrowly escaped the snares and temptations 
of mathematics, magic, and astronomy that had beset him in his 
student days, the redeemed fellow of Christ’s put his knowledge to 

‘Fuller, op. cit., p. go. 
* Two Elizabethan Puritan Diaries, ed. M. M. Knappen (Chicago, 1933), p. 127. 
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use by waging a war on judicial astrology. It is fairly certain that he 
was the W. P. who, in 1585, published two little tracts against prog- 
nosticators, entitled Foure Great Lyers, Striuing who shall win the 
siluer Whetstone. Also, A Resolution to the countri-man, prouing 
it utterly unlawfull to buye or vse our yeerly Pronostications.’ Long 
afterward, when his literary executors and friends came to edit his 
works, they omitted the first of these tracts—probably as too trivial 
to dignify the collected works of a man of God—but they included 
the second. Two years after the publication of Foure Great Lyers, 
Perkins wrote another tract, in which he condemned astrologers 
for their lies. It was published in the collected works as A Fruitfull 
Dialogue Concerning The End Of The World, and a subtitle in- 
forms us that it was “Written many yeares agoe, and then published 
by M. W. Perkins:” One of its purposes was to give an assurance that 
the next year, 1588, would not necessarily see the end of the world, 
as astrologers had predicted. More significant than the hostility to 
astrologers was the social attitude displayed in the little tract’s ar- 
raignment of covetousness—a popular theme since the Middle Ages. 
To the young preacher of Great St. Andrews, covetousness was not 
an abstract sin merely to be rebuked, but a social evil, causing great 
hardship to the poor of Cambridgeshire by reason of the hoarding 
of corn in time of scarcity; and, like Greenham before him, he 
thought it his duty to attack the problem directly. The result was 
a dialogue in which Christian and Worldling debate the justice of 
taking advantage of an emergency to make a large profit; in the best 
tradition of medieval preachers, Christian convinces Worldling that 
to exact more than the “just price” is a sin. His task is easy because 
Worldling had lately lost a fortune by holding too long the store of 
corn that was to make him wealthy. The dialogue drove home the 
moral that trying to get rich by oppression is both sinful and un- 
profitable. Though the author’s social ethics came from the Middle 
Ages, his application impressed readers with its timeliness and com- 
mon sense. If merchants would not agree that it was wrong to follow 


* For evidence of Perkins’ authorship, see H. G. Dick, “The Authorship of Foure 
Great Lyers (1585); The Library, 4th Ser., XIX (1938-39), 311-14. 

7 Title quoted from The Workes, III (1618). Original spelling and capitalization have 
been retained in titles and quotations. Punctuation has been modernized only so far 
as is necessary to prevent misreading. 
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the trends of supply and demand, they were all sensitive to the dan- 
ger of loss from excessive greed. This appeal to the good sense of 
practical men, evident in one of Perkins’ earliest treatises, was 
characteristic of his later and far more important works. 

His reputation as a theological writer in the half century that fol- 
lowed him was based to a large extent on his contributions to Puri- 
tan casuistry. Before his time, English Protestants had felt the lack of 
works, from their own divines, solving questions concerning cases 
of conscience. As William Ames was to say, they had been compelled 
to go to the Philistines’ forges to sharpen their tools, and they were 
distressed that the papists had so far surpassed them in the resolution 
of consciences. Therefore, when the lecturer of Great St. Andrews 
began to preach sermons that could be collected and expanded into 
a systematic body of practical theology, his Calvinistic brethren 
called down blessings on his head. For Perkins, although a gentle 
and moderate man, was an unswerving follower of the Genevan’s 
predestinarian doctrine, and he embodied in his religious exposi- 
tions the essence of Calvinism. 

The first of his essays calculated to settle men’s consciences bore 
the promising title, A Treatise tending unto a declaration whether 
aman be in the estate of damnation or in the estate of grace, and 
was probably published in 1589.° To assure the reader of the utility 
of answering this pertinent question, the subtitle added: “and if 
he be in the first, how he may in time come out of it; if in the second, 
how he maie discerne it, and perseuere in the same to the end.’ The 
elect of God come to have a sense of their election, a foretaste of 
God’s mercies, and are able to rejoice at their adoption, justification, 
and sanctification as God’s children. If they do not experience this 
assurance of their salvation they should pray earnestly for a “full 
perswasion of the mercy of God.’ The tract states and elucidates 
many propositions to show how far a man may go in the profession 
of the gospel and still be a reprobate; then follow propositions to 
show how far the elect may exceed the reprobate in Christianity. 
Elucidation of these propositions provides a guide to aid men in 


* The first edition is undated, but the dedication “To the right Worshipfull and my 
Christian friend Maister Valentine Knightlie. Esquire, one of her Maiesties Iusticees 
of Peace in Northamton-shire” is signed by Perkins, “From Cambridge this 24. of 
Nouember. 1589: 
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searching their souls to discover their standing in the eyes of God. 
Guidance in the technique of self-analysis, so emphasized by later 
Puritan writers, was the object of the treatise. It was followed in 
1592 by A Case Of Conscience, The Greatest that euer was: how a 
man may know whether he be the child of God, or no,’ which in- 
cluded a discourse on this theme by the Italian Protestant, Hieron- 
ymus Zanchius. Perkins’ contribution consisted of two little dia- 
logues, one based on the First Epistle of John, in which the speakers 
were John and the Church, and the other, only a few paragraphs in 
length, based on the Fifteenth Psalm, in which the speakers were 
Jehovah and David. These expositions, the author hoped, would 
serve to help “the simple and vnlearned, who desire to be informed 
concerning their Estate’’ 

Out of these rudimentary works of casuistry grew longer and 
more imposing treatises designed to solve questions of conscience. 
In 1596 Perkins published A Discourse Of Conscience. Wherein Is 
Set Downe The nature, properties, and differences thereof: as also 
the way to get and keepe good Conscience,” which he had written 
in accordance with a “long intended purpose’’ Problems of con- 
science continued to occupy his mind and were the subject of public 
discourses from time to time. After his death, these lectures were 
brought together and printed in 1606, under the editorship of 
Thomas Pickering, as The Whole Treatise Of The Cases of Con- 
science." This work, which filled a want that had long been griev- 
ously lamented, was a landmark in Puritan casuistry. For the first 
time English Protestants had an extensive body of practical theology 
representing the wisdom of one of their own number. Perkins’ 
treatment was plain and direct, providing an answer to almost any 
question that might arise to trouble the sleep of a sinful, or evena 
very pious, Englishman. Doctrinal matters, which received fairly 
adequate treatment, were followed by a discussion of practical prob- 
lems of conduct. For example, there were answers to such trouble- 
some questions as: ‘How farre a man may, with good conscience, 

® The Workes, I (1612), 421-38. 

2 I[bid., pp. 515-54. 


“ The Workes, II (1613), 1-152. Earlier, in 1604, the first part of this work had been 
published separately. 
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proceed in the desiring and seeking of Riches?,’ “How a man may 
with good conscience possesse and vse Riches?;’ “How we may 
rightly vse meates & drinkes, in such sort as our eating may be 
to Gods glory, and our owne comfort?;’ “Whether ornaments of 
gold, siluer, precious stones, silkes and veluets, &c. may not lawfully 
be vsed?,’ “What is the right, lawfull, and holy vse of apparell?,’ 
“Whether Recreations be lawfull for a Christian man?;’ “What 
kindes of Recreations and sports are lawful and conuenient, and 
what be vnlawfull and vnconuenient?,’ “Who, or what persons must 
giue Almes?,’ “Io whome must almes be giuen?,’ “How much re- 
leefe must euery man giue?;’ and many other questions, timely 
then as now.” The answers to these questions showed the author’s 
skill in reconciling traditional medieval notions with the actual 
conditions of a rapidly developing commercial society. Riches in 
themselves, for instance, are not to be considered evil; only the 
abuse of wealth, and the state of mind which places the acquisition 
of wealth above righteousness and justice, are wicked. There is no 
virtue in poverty for its own sake; indeed, we ought not to give away 
our possessions and live upon alms in the manner of certain popish 
zealots. Some men require more wealth than others, for all are not 
of the same station, and we should remember that “the Law of 
nature sets downe and prescribes the distinctions of possessions, and 
proprietie of lands & goods, and the Gospel doth not abolish the 
law of nature:’” The wearing of jewelry and fine clothes is wicked 
only when these luxuries serve “to proclaime to the world, the pride 
and wantonnesse of the hearts of that people’ Every man should 
dress according to his degree in society. “For example, that apparell 
is necessary for the Scholer, the Tradesman, the Countrey-man, the 
Gentleman, which serueth not onely to defend their bodies from 
colde, but which belongs also to the place, degree, calling, and con- 
ditions of them all’ Perkins’ Puritanism was not of the left-wing 
variety and he was contemptuous of sectaries, Anabaptists, and radi- 
cals who would change the status quo. The malcontent seeking 
an easement of his conscience for rebelliousness against anthority, 
civil or ecclesiastical, would search his works in vain for solace. 
Respect, Perkins declared, must be shown all superiors, and “obe- 
4 Ibid., pp. 125-46. 18 Tbid., p. 128. 4 Tbid., p. 135. 
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dience must be performed euen to superiours that are euill’’ The 
civil ruler, good or bad, strong or weak, just or unjust, must 
be obeyed, and, if we suffer unjust punishment, we must bear it 
without resistance, “til we can haue our remedie’’ The civil au- 
thority, moreover, must rule the church and the clergy in all tem- 
poral concerns. Not once does Perkins suggest that he holds with 
the theocratic notions of government that were developed by his 
master Calvin and by the Calvinists in the Church of Scotland. He 
is, throughout, a good Erastian.” 

Rarely is there evident in Perkins the extreme ascetic view that 
is conventionally attributed to the Puritans. He insists upon the 
necessity of recreation to refresh the mind and body and praises 
games of wit and industry, chess, shooting with the longbow and 
with guns, running, wrestling, fencing, and music. He forbids bear- 
baiting and cockfighting as cruel, bans games of chance as irreli- 
gious, and doubtfully permits cardplaying in moderation. Stage 
plays and modern dancing are definitely improper. Mystery plays 
on biblical themes are iniquitous because they make light of holy 
things. An interesting passage suggests that he had seen some of 
these representations, as Shakespeare undoubtedly saw them: 


[Sacred things] may not be applyed to any common or vulgar vse. For 
this cause it is well prouided that the Pageants which haue beene vsed 
in sundry cities of this land are put downe, because they were nothing 
else but either the whole or part of the history of the Bible turned into 
a Play. And therefore the lesse to be allowed, considering that the more 


5 Ibid., p. 151. Elsewhere Perkins is even more explicit in his attitude toward the 
civil authority. For example, in William Perkins His Probleme Of The forged Catholi- 
cisme [The Workes, II (1613), p. 593], in a section “Of the Power of Kings,’ he points 
out that ancient writers would debar temporal princes from “‘medling in matters eccle- 
siasticall, not simply and euery way, but in regard first of absolute iudging and deter- 
mining of holy things: secondly, in regard of ministeriall actions, in respect whereof, 
euen kings themselues are sheep of the flocke. But not in regard of the ordering or 
gouerning of the Church and Ministery ecclesiasticall. In which respects they are aboue 
all persons and causes, euen ecclesiasticall, within their owne Dominions.’ In A Godly 
And Learned Exposition Vpon The Whole Epistle of Iude [The Workes, III (1618), 
P- 555] Perkins also emphasizes the civil authority over the church. Tithing, for ex- 
ample, is not decreed by divine law, as some argue, but is subject to the ruler’s wish. 
See also Baarsel, op. cit., p. 225. In A Commentarie Or Exposition Vpon The Five First 
Chapters Of The Epistle To The Galatians [The Workes, II (1613), 411-13] he stresses 
the right of the civil magistrate to compel recusants to “professe true religion: for he 
is custos viriusque tabulae, and therefore is to haue care that true religion be professed, 
and the contemners thereof punished.’ 
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holy the matter is which they represent, the more vnholy are the playes 
themselues.”* 


Throughout the adjudication of these cases of conscience Perkins 
demonstrates his awareness of the world about him and of the reali- 
ties of life that pious men were seeking to reconcile with Holy 
Writ. Balancing one scriptural passage against another, he points 
out that the Bible is not contradictory to the rules of reason and 
the practical requirements of religious and intelligent men. 

Another important amplification of Perkins’ views on the justi- 
fication of the ways of God to men is A Godly And Learned Exposi- 
tion Of Christs Sermon in the Mount," in which he interprets each 
sentence of this famous chapter of Scripture in terms of his own 
age. As in the treatises on conscience, he discusses such ever-present 
questions as the ethics of almsgiving and charity, buying and selling, 
borrowing and lending, and the accumulation of riches. Here, too, 
the preacher is intensely realistic. For example, in discussing char- 
ity, he points out that we are commanded to give to the poor, but 
we are not to understand that every sturdy beggar who comes to 
the door is to receive succor; indeed, indiscriminate almsgiving is 
almost as bad as parsimony. Upon the vexed question of the moral 
right to charge interest, he is reasonably explicit. When rich men 
lend to the poor, they must lend out of charity and expect no re- 
turn; but, when men lend out of courtesy or to further another’s 
speculations or investments, then they may “take increase, like as 
aman may receiue hire for his horse, or for the vse of any other 
goods, standing to their losse’”” 

The most comprehensive of Perkins’ theological works was A 
golden Chaine: Or, The Description Of Theologie,” first published 
in Latin, about 1591, as Armilla aurea. This is a condensed but com- 
plete guide to life, explaining the essential points of Calvinistic 
theology as understood by a moderate though strictly predestinarian 
Puritan. While the work dealt at greater length with points of 

* The Workes, II (1613), 140. 


“The Workes, 111 (1618), 1-264. It was edited by Thomas Pierson, from Perkins’ 
notes, in 1608. 


* [bid., pp. 94-95. 
* Title and quotations cited from ed. of 1600. 
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doctrine, it also emphasized the practical aspects of Christianity and 
gave advice on everyday problems that troubled English Protes- 
tants. After an introduction concerning the nature of God, the cre- 
ation, original sin, predestination and election, and other elements 
of dogma, Perkins launches into an explanation of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the sacraments of the Church, and general questions 
of Christian ethics. As in all of his writings, he soon disposes of 
abstractions and quickly gets down to concrete problems. For in- 
stance, his explanation of the Eighth Commandment takes the form 
of a little essay on business morals. Excessive usury, of course, he 
condemns, but he shows that moderate interest is proper, and an- 
swers the old objection that money is not inherently productive, 
by asserting that, “Albeit money in it selfe be not fruitfull, yet it 
is made very fruitfull by the borrowers good vse, as ground is, which 
is not fruitfull except it be tilled’ Thrift and diligence are virtues 
to be cultivated, but in business we should remember that it is 
wrong to be extortionate, to be hard bargainers, or “to get money 
by vnlawfull arts: such are Magicke, Iudiciall Astrologie, Stage- 
playes, and such like: Although he praises the sort of business deal- 
ings that produce a legitimate profit, he emphasizes the ancient 
dictum that in buying and selling we are commanded to “keepe a 
iust price.’ And he adds, by way of explanation: “‘A iust price is then 
obserued, when as the things prized, and the price giuen for them, 
are made equall, as neere as may be:”” In A golden Chaine, as else- 
where, Perkins exhibits, in his attitude toward the regulation of 
dress, amusements, and Sabbath observance, a middle-of-the-road 
type of Puritanism. Waste of money in extravagant finery is of course 
evil, and it is an iniquitous practice to dress in a fashion beyond 
one’s station, which “maketh a confusion of such degrees and call- 
ings as God hath ordained, when as men of inferiour degree and 
calling cannot be by their attyre discerned from men of higher 
estate:”* But he points out significantly that “To set downe precisely 
out of Gods word what apparell is decent is very hard’ The best 
rule is to follow the example set by “modest, graue, and sincere 
men, in euery particular estate.“ Since evil communication corrupts 
” A golden Chaine (1600), p. go. 2 Tbid., p. 93. * Tbid., p. 86. 
* Tbid., p. 91. * Tbid., p. 85. 
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good manners, he classifies as dangerous “vaine loue-songs, ballades, 
enterludes, and amorous bookes,’ “Lasciuious representations of 
loue matters, in Playes and Comedies;’ and “Vndecent and vn- 
seemely pictures””—things condemned by moralists in every age, 
whether Puritan or pagan. The essential point to remember in 
the observance of the Sabbath, he explains, is that it is a solemn 
religious festival during which godly men should abstain from 
ordinary labors and worldly gaieties; but the day need not be kept 
ritualistically, as the Pharisees kept it, and “we are not forbidden 
to performe such workes euen on this day, as are both holy and of 
present necessitie:’” Though according to modern standards Perkins 
was strict, he was far from an extremist, and his views were not 
inconsistent with those held by the majority of the clergy in the 
Established Church. Perkins’ readers found that A golden Chaine 
was a useful complement to his other casuistical works. Had he 
written nothing except it and the treatises on cases of conscience 
his reputation as a practical theologian would have been secure. 

The culmination of his social philosophy came in A Treatise Of 
The Vocations, Or, Callings of men, with the sorts and kindes of 
them, and the right vse thereof,” which first appeared in the 1603 
edition of the collected works. This little essay, discussed at some 
length elsewhere,” is the best concise statement of bourgeois ethics 
in the Elizabethan period. ‘Taking his text from I Corinthians 7:20, 
“Let euery man abide in that calling wherewith he was called? 
Perkins expounds a gospel of work that is still a part of middle-class 
dogma. ‘The most acceptable way of serving God is by performing 
everyday duties, and the surest way of attaining earthly happiness, 
as well as eternal salvation, is by laboring diligently in some honest 
trade or occupation. This doctrine, taught by Martin Luther, Hugh 
Latimer, and many another, once more echoed in Perkins’ famous 
sermon, which analyzed the organization of society and explained 
both the temporal and spiritual duties of men, each in his degree. 
In the choice of a vocation, man has great latitude, but it is a reli- 
gious duty to choose that which best fits his capacity, the preacher 
declares; when a man has once chosen a profession or trade, to shift 

* Ibid., p. 85. * Title quoted from ed. of 1603. 

* [bid., p. 62; see also pp. 61, 63-65. * Wright, op. cit., pp. 170-87. 
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out of it without good reason is a violation of God’s injunction. In 
every case, the calling followed must be necessary and profitable to 
the commonwealth. Hence such worthless rogues as stage players, 
astrologers, alchemists, and all those who deal in useless baubles 
are sinners against God’s law. Honesty, thrift, diligence, and perse- 
verance are virtues to be cultivated and honored, and, by the same 
token, idleness is a major sin. Work is the handmaid of morality 
and religion and is a virtue for its own sake. Throughout, Perkins 
preaches the necessity of shaping one’s vocation to serve the best 
interests of church and commonwealth, and he identifies the high- 
est good of the individual with the common good. 

In these practical treatises Perkins formulated for Englishmen 
the most extensive statement they had yet seen of the relation of 
religion to the material aspects of life. Not until the publication 
of A Christian Directory by Richard Baxter, in 1673, was there a 
fuller elucidation of middle-class morality. Perkins was a spiritual 
ancestor of Baxter, and from him Baxter drew inspiration and sug- 
gestions, as he acknowledged. Max Weber, in his notable essay on 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism,” took most of his 
illustrations of the quality of English Puritanism from late-seven- 
teenth-century writers, particularly from Baxter. Had he known 
Perkins’ works, he would have found, nearly a century earlier, 
pertinent illustrations for his thesis that Calvinism produced a 
hospitable milieu for the development of the capitalistic spirit. Per- 
kins’ emphasis on the calling, with its consequential glorification 
of diligence and thrift; his explanations of the nature and value 
of good works, not as a means of salvation but as an evidence of 
God's grace; and his realistic reconciliation of difficult scriptural 
injunctions with the necessities of commercial society—give him 
unusual significance in the history of bourgeois ideas and ideals. 
In A Treatise Of The Vocations there are striking parallels to the 
philosophy of Benjamin Franklin, in whom Weber discovered the 
perfect manifestation of the bourgeois spirit. Franklin may have 
read Perkins’ treatise, for many copies of his works still occupied 

™ First published in German, in 1904-5. Translated by Talcott Parsons (New York, 


1930). See also H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of Economic Individualism. A 
Criticism of Max Weber and His School (Cambridge, 1933). 
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honored places in New England libraries in Franklin’s youth. Cer- 
tainly Franklin read Cotton Mather’s A Christian at his Calling 
(1701), which owed much to Perkins.” 

Many of Perkins’ other works show his preoccupation with the 
practical application of religion. The Foundation Of Christian 
Religion is a sort of catechism of the essentials of salvation and 
virtuous living, written in simple and homespun terms for the 
benefit of unlearned people, who undoubtedly bought and read it. 
Its subtitle announces that “‘it is to be learned of ignorant people, 
that they may be fit to heare Sermons and with profit, and to receiue 
the Lordes Supper with comfort: Prefacing the text are two pages 
enumerating thirty-two vulgar errors, including notions “That it 
was a good world when the olde Religion was, because all things 
were cheape;’ or “That drinking and bezeling in the alehouse or 
tauerne is good fellowship, & shewes a good kinde nature, & main- 
taines neighbourhood.’ The author presents these popular fallacies 
simply as examples of ignorant folly and does not discuss them. On 
such a non sequitur, for instance, as the belief that the old religion 
had anything to do with cheap prices and easy living, he does not 
deign to make an argument. 

Since men more frequently offend both God and man in their 
speech than in any other way, Perkins prepared in 1592 a short tract 
entitled A Direction For The Governement Of The Tongue Accord- 
ing To Gods Word.” It contains concrete advice on the avoidance 
of quarrels, contentiousness, profanity, flattery, lying, dissembling, 
and hypocrisy, as well as loose and licentious communication in 
speech or writing. Students receive a particular warning that they 
cannot escape sin by swearing in Latin, for God listens in all lan- 
guages. Another popular tract was A Salve For A Sicke Man,” which 
provides counsel on the manner of dying well and was designed par- 
ticularly to aid mariners at sea, soldiers in battle, and women in 
travail. In addition to supplying answers to innumerable questions 
that may trouble the dying, the author remembers the requirements 

® See A. Whitney Griswold, “Three Puritans on Prosperity;’ The New England Quar- 


terly, VII (1934), 475-93. 
™ Quoted from ed. of 1595. 


® The Workes, I (1612), 439-52. *8 Tbid., pp. 487-514. 
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of the living and provides some sensible advice on the choice of the 
proper kind of physician. 

Perkins’ common sense and shrewd ability in applying religion 
to the realities of middle-class life are exemplified in a famous ser- 
mon preached at Stourbridge Fair, in 1592, and published as 4 
Faithfull And Plaine Exposition Vpon The Two first verses of the 
2. Chapter of Zephaniah.” From a text which warns all men, and 
the nation as well, to search their hearts before they are as chaff that 
blows away, the preacher delivers a colorful homily, picturing God 
winnowing his grain, separating the saints, who are sound corn, 
from the sinners, who are chaff. ‘To the teeming crowd of tradesmen 
and visitors to the fair he makes a patriotic appeal. Godliness will 
bring prosperity both to individuals and the nation. ““Thou maiest 
hereafter reioyce and say: I went to buy and sell, and to helpe my 
bodie; but I haue also learned to saue my soule. I went thither to 
helpe to maintaine my owne estate; but I haue learned to helpe to 
maintaine England in prosperity; for assuredly, if we would all of 
vs learn this lesson, and practise it, we might assure ourselues of the 
glorious Prosperitie of England, to continue from generation to 
generation.” From Stourbridge Fair men and women should carry 
home some good grain of the gospel. In this sermon, as elsewhere 
in his works, Perkins emphasizes man’s obligation to analyze his 
conscience, to ask himself questions concerning his soul’s estate, and 
to make his daily life conform to the dictates of conscience. ‘Thus 
may he hope to win God’s favor and mercy and bring prosperity to 
himself and his country. 

Like other Puritans, Perkins looked upon the Bible as the ulti- 
mate authority in every matter concerning man’s life, but he had 
an extraordinary capacity for adapting the wisdom of the Scriptures 
to everyday needs, without falling into impractical ritualism. This 
ability is obvious in each of his works of practical theology, but is 

% The Workes, III (1618), 411-27. 


* Ibid., p. 427. In another passage in the same sermon, p. 425, he makes a significant 
reference to the Established Church: “Our Church doubtless is Gods corne field, and 
we are the corne-heap of God; and those Brownists and Sectaries are blind and besotted, 
who cannot see that the Church of England is a goodly heape of Gods corne; but with- 
all we must confesse, we are full of chaffe; that is of prophane and wicked Hyprocrites, 
whose hearts and minds abound in sinnes and rebellions.’ 
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especially evident in his Christian Oeconomie: Or, A Short Survey 
Of The Right Manner Of Erecting and ordering a Family, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, translated from the author’s Latin and edited 
by Thomas Pickering “for more vse and benefit:” As the editor 
points out in his dedication to Lord Rich, the family, being “the 
Seminarie o* all other Societies, it followeth that the holy and right- 
eous gouernment thereof, is a direct meane for the ordering both 
of Church and Commonwealth”; indeed, the proper understanding 
of domestic relations is a certain way of keeping “order in other 
gouernments.’ Since preachers spoke with authority on every ques- 
tion concerning ethical relationships, it was fitting that they should 
write guides to the management of the home”—a sphere in which 
the preachers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had the 
prestige of present-day psychologists and sociologists. Perkins un- 
doubtedly felt that it was his duty to make a pronouncement on this 
theme, and accordingly wrote a brief essay stressing the main points 
necessary in the successful direction of a godly household, with’ par- 
ticular emphasis on the duties and responsibilities of marriage. On 
the question of divorce, for example, he cites Scripture to show 
that divorce with remarriage is legitimate for the injured party 
in cases of desertion and adultery, but he safeguards this concession 
with many qualifications. For incompatibility, he permits only 
separation. In a brief chapter on the duty of parents, he shows a glim- 
mer of modern educational theory by asserting that “the first in- 
struction of children in learning and religion must be ordered that 
they take it with delight. For which purpose they may be sometimes 
allowed in moderate manner to play and solace themselues in recre- 
ations fitting for their yeares:’* A section on the duties of masters 
and servants illustrates the preacher’s ability to reconcile accepted 
but iniquitous social conditions with Christian principles. For in- 
stance, in answering the objection that slavery and bondage are 
against the law of nature, he cites the case of biblical patriarchs 
who owned slaves and bond servants, and remarks: “It is indeede 
against the lawe of entire nature as it was before the fall, but against 

* Ibid., pp. 669~700. 

"Wright, op. cit., pp. 201-27. 

* The Workes, III (1618), 694. 
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the law of corrupted nature since the fall, it is not:*” Unlike more 
extensive works on domestic relations, published by his contem- 
poraries and successors—Robert Cleaver and William Gouge, for 
example—Perkins’ little treatise is merely a sketch, but it epito- 
mized conventional ideas on the subject, and, in the opinion of one 
scholar, is “the best balanced, most practical, and most informing 
of the whole series.” Though lacking originality in ideas and treat- 
ment, it provided ready answers for the man or woman harassed in 
conscience by questions growing out of the marital relationship. 

In discussing one burning topic of the times, Perkins’ innate con- 
servatism led him to take a position that did him no credit in the 
eyes of more rationalistic successors. Like the King of Scots, the 
Cambridge preacher sought to prove the malevolence of witches 
and the desirability of utterly destroying such minions of the devil. 
Bringing his biblical scholarship to bear on the problem, he pro- 
duced A Discourse Of The Damned Art of Witchcraft; So Farre forth 
as it is reuealed in the Scriptures, and manifest by true experience," 
edited in 1609 by Thomas Pickering, with a dedication to Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, then chief justice of his Majesty’s Court of Common 
Pleas. William Crashawe, one of the editors chosen by Perkins’ 
literary executors, asserts that the author himself had revised the 
discourse and intended it for publication.” Learnedly assembling 
citations from the Bible to prove his contentions, Perkins reveals 
the nature and practices of witches, prescribes methods of discover- 
ing them, and urges death as the proper punishment. Even good 
witches, jugglers, charmers, and all who work by divination, should 
pay with their lives for this sin, because they advance the devil's 
work slyly under the guise of benignity: “By the lawes of England 
the theife is executed for stealing, and we thinke it iust and profit- 
able; but it were a thousand times better for the land, if all witches, 
but especially the blessing Witch might suffer death’’* 

In his attitude towards witches, Perkins demonstrated the nor- 

* Ibid., p. 698. 

“ Chilton Powell, English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653 (New York, 1917), p. 131. 


“ The Workes, III (1618), 606-52. 


“2 Epistle to reader prefatory to A Faithfull And Plaine Exposition vpon the two first 
verses of the second Chapter of Zephaniah. ... The third Impression (1606). 
“8 The Workes, III (1618), 652. 
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mal, conservative view held by the majority of writers, both lay and 
ecclesiastical, who discussed the problem. Because of his tremen- 
dous reputation for piety and wisdom, and the great vogue of his 
works, he helped to stimulate seventeenth-century persecutions for 
witchcraft. Nearly a hundred years later, Increase Mather, attempt- 
ing to show the dark machinations of the devil, observed that no 
one had “written on the case of Witchcraft with more Judgment 
and Clearness of Understanding” than had William Perkins; and he 
recommended particularly his directions for discovering witches.“ 
Undoubtedly the weight of Perkins’ opinion helped to increase 
New England’s fear of witches during the hysteria of 1692. So great 
was the author’s prestige that, when Thomas Ady published A Can- 
dle in the Dark in 1656 to combat superstitions about witchcraft, 
he dared not attack Perkins outright lest he be accused of defaming 
“such a chosen instrument of preaching Gods word.’ Instead, he 
made a flank attack by suggesting that “some Ignorant or Popish 
Heretique” had contrived to foist the document upon Perkins, or 
that his executors had inserted it “to make the book sell better” 
or to bolster their own errors. At any rate, since the points therein 
are not consonant with the Scriptures,” “‘so famous an Instrument 
in the Church as Mr. Perkins” could hardly have written the work. 
Despite Ady’s doubts about the authenticity of the discourse, refer- 
ences elsewhere in Perkins’ works prove that it reflects his attitude. 
Although the discourse on witchcraft may appear somewhat outside 
the scope of Perkins’ other works of divinity, actually it too was a 
practical treatise. ‘To him and to his contemporaries witchcraft was 
a very real and imminent danger. His treatise was a guide to show 
men how to utilize Christian faith and knowledge to circumvent 
this ingenious scheme of the devil. 

Perkins’ more strictly professional writings—the treatises de- 
signed for the guidance of ministers—were as realistic and, in a 
sense, as utilitarian, as his general works of divinity. Most famous 


“ Increase Mather, Cases of Conscience Concerning evil Spirits (1693), pp. 31, 67, and 
“Postscript” appended at the end. 


“Thomas Ady, A Candle in the Dark: Or, A Treatise Concerning the Nature of 


Witches & Witchcraft (1656), pp. 162-63. I am indebted to Professor Brice Harris for 
calling this passage to my attention. 
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of his books directed to the clergy was The Arte Of Prophecying. 
Or, A Treatise Concerning The Sacred And Onely True Manner 
And Methode Of Preaching,” first printed in Latin, in 1592, and 
translated in 1606 by Thomas Tuke, because “it containeth many 
worthie things fit for the knowledge of men of all degrees:’ Sermons 
must appeal to the understanding of every listener, Perkins points 
out, and hence must be couched in simple, clear language. The pul- 
pit is not the place to display the flowers of learning. “Wherefore 
neither the words of arts, nor Greeke and Latine phrases and quirkes 
must be mingled in the sermon. They disturbe the mind of the audi- 
tours, that they cannot fit those things which went afore with those 
that follow: Such a doctrine was the reverse of the practice fol- 
lowed by some fashionable preachers, who dazzled congregations 
with the brilliance of their learning or tickled the ears of connois- 
seurs with high-flown rhetoric. To avoid these vanities, Perkins in- 
sisted, the good preacher would eliminate decoration, along with 
all things that “hindreth the vnderstanding”’ This theory of preach- 
ing attained widespread currency. Simplicity became the goal of 
Puritan preachers, who arranged their sentences in the neat and 
decorous manner that housewives were instructed to use in order- 
ing their households. Many Anglicans as well as Puritans in the 
seventeenth century took The Arte Of Prophecying for a model, 
and dissenting ministers during the eighteenth century still com- 
mended the work.* The literal following of Perkins’ advice against 
ostentatious display of secular learning and rhetorical embellish- 
ment in sermons may have resulted “in baldness and inelegancy of 
diction,’ as one scholar has maintained,“ but it also helped to pro- 
duce a simplified prose style. 

Perkins’ objection to the display of academic erudition in the 
pulpit did not imply a hostility toward humanistic learning. In- 


“ The Workes, II (1613), 643-73. 


“ Tbid., pp. 670-71. 

“. For evidence of the enormous influence of this work, see W. Fraser Mitchell, Eng- 
lish Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson (London, 1932), pp. 99-103, 109, 115-16, 
206, 275, 285, 348. See also Perry Miller and Thomas H. Johnson, The Puritans (New 
York, 1938), pp. 65 ff. Cotton Mather in his Manductio ad Ministerium (1726), p. 100, 
commended Perkins’ treatises. 


“ Mitchell, op. cit., p. 101. 
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deed, in two treatises, Of The Calling Of The Ministerie, .. . De- 
scribing The Duties And Dignities of that calling,” he urges the 
necessity of a learned clergy and pleads with rulers and magistrates 
to support schools and universities so that the kingdom of God 
might have an ample supply of ministers trained in the best classical 
tradition. Since preachers must be interpreters of God’s word, both 
humanistic and divine learning are needed to increase their wisdom; 
but they should not use the pulpit to flaunt their secular knowledge 
to the confusion of listeners less learned than they. Broad learning, 
in Perkins’ opinion, would enable the preacher to adapt his dis- 
course to the understanding of any auditory. The sincere minister, 
genuinely called of God to preach, would receive divine inspiration, 
but, warns Perkins, that alone would not, as some sectaries were 
teaching, take the place of learning: “Let no man thinke I here 
giue the least allowance to Anabaptisticall fancies, and reuelations; 
which are nothing but either dreams of their owne, or illusions of 
the Deuill: for they contemne both humane learning, and the study 
of the Scripture, and trust wholly to reuelations of the spirit: 

Although Perkins was not by temperament a controversialist, he 
was moved, on occasion, to wield a powerful pen against the papists, 
for he profoundly distrusted everything that smacked of popery. 
In 1598 he published A Reformed Catholike, to show “How Neere 
We May come to the present Church of Rome in sundry points of 
Religion, and wherein we must foreuer depart from them: His 
skill, in this tract, in upholding the Protestant cause gave him a repu- 
tation throughout Europe. The year after its first publication, Rich- 
ard Field, the printer, brought out an edition in Spanish, and the 
work was soon afterward translated into Dutch. To prove his main 
thesis, that the Anglican and Roman churches are forever irrecon- 
cilable, Perkins analyzed debatable points of doctrine and refuted 
the Catholic position with Calvinistic theology. So cogent was his 
reasoning that the Catholics nominated William Bishop, one of 
their ablest controversialists, to reply. In turn, King James himself 
took a hand in the argument, by appointing Robert Abbot to de- 

” The Workes, III (1618), 428-39. 

* Ibid., p. 431. 

Quotation from the subtitle of the treatise, in The Workes, I (1612), 555-624. 
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fend Perkins from this attack"—a clear indication that Perkins was 
not considered an extremist among the Puritans. 

Indeed, aside from the foregoing treatise against the Catholics, 
and one or two lesser works in the same vein, Perkins steered clear 
of controversy; although his sympathies were with the Cartwright 
group of Cambridge Puritans, he himself managed to retain the 
favor of ecclesiastical and civil authorities, who approved of his 
practical divinity. Adherence to Calvinistic theology, it should be 
remembered, was not inconsistent with the doctrines of the Eliza- 
bethan Establishment. The Lambeth Articles, promulgated in 1595 
by Archbishop Whitgift, were essentially Calvinistic in dogma. 
Peter Baro, in preaching against the Lambeth Articles, was one of 
the first to attack Perkins for his Calvinism, and not until Armini- 
anism had percolated into the Church were predestination and its 
allied beliefs felt to be peculiarly Puritan. So long as Elizabethan 
preachers confined their Calvinism to dogma and let the liturgy and 
church government alone they were safe. Perkins discovered this 
early in his career, when the vice-chancellor of the university forced 
him to recant certain public utterances opposing the custom of turn- 
ing to the east and kneeling to take the sacrament.” Thereafter, he 
meddled little with questions of liturgy; instead, he concerned him- 


self with fundamental questions of belief and with the even more 
immediate problems of conscience. 


5 William Bishop’s first attack came out in 1604 as A Reformation Of A Catholike 
Deformed: By M. W. Perkins. Wherein The Chiefe Controversies In Religion Are Me- 
thodically, and learnedly handled. Made by D. B. P. The author dedicated the-work to 
King James, and asserted that, although he had heard that Perkins was dead, he 
thought it still time to correct his heresies. In 1606 Robert Abbot brought out A De- 
fence Of The Reformed Catholike of M. W. Perkins, lately deceased, against the bastard 
Counter-Catholicke of D. Bishop, Seminary Priest. The next year Bishop replied with 
a second part of his attack on Perkins, and Abbot likewise got out a second part of his 
treatise. Bishop continued the controversial warfare for several years, publishing at- 
tacks on Perkins and his protagonists at Paris and Douai. Like Abbot, Anthony Wotton 
took up the cudgels for Perkins, in A Defence of M. Perkins Booke, Called A Reformed 
Catholike (1606). 

% According to the Dictionary of National Biography, this rebuke occurred in Jan- 
uary, 1587. Henceforth Perkins seems to have been more discreet in matters concerning 
the liturgy. His adherence to Calvinistic theology, however, apparently did not trouble 
ecclesiastical authorities, many of whom held to the doctrine of predestination as tena- 
ciously as he did. Not even Perkins’ An Exposition Of The Symbole Or Creed Of The 
Apostles, four times separately printed between 1595 and 1621—one of his more un- 
compromising statements of Calvinistic theology—caused any great stir among An- 
glican opponents of the extreme elements of the doctrine. 
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If any proof were needed of the popularity of Perkins’ works, the 
mere enumeration of editions of separate treatises and collected 
works would be convincing.” During his lifetime and for three dec- 
ades after his death, his writings were being constantly reprinted, 
in separate treatises and in collected editions. John Legatt, official 
printer to the University of Cambridge, was responsible for the 
greater proportion of these editions, but various other printers, 
in London and Edinburgh, brought out his works. Well-meaning 
friends who had taken down lectures in shorthand gave or sold 
copies to printers, who thus published unauthorized versions. The 
unraveling of the relation of various editions to each other would 
be a nice problem in bibliography. Long before the author’s death, 
printers had begun to publish one-volume collections of his treatises. 
For instance, Legatt gathered up seven of the most-sought-after 
tracts and published them together, in quarto, in 1595. The volume 
took its title from the first tract, The Foundation of Christian Re- 
ligion. Legatt’s 1600 quarto edition of A golden Chaine contained 
thirteen treatises. The first folio edition of The Works appeared in 
one volume in 1600, under Legatt’s imprint. 

After Perkins’ death in 1602, his executors appointed editors and 
prepared to publish an authorized edition of the collected works, 
for the benefit of his widow and children. They tried to forestall 
unauthorized publications. In a preface to the .. . Exposition vpon 
... Zephaniah, printed in 1606, William Crashawe listed unpub- 
lished treatises found in the minister’s study and others that had 
come to the hands of the executors. Some of these had been pre- 
pared for printing by the author; others had been taken down from 
his lips by Crashawe himself. The editor urged owners of manu- 
script copies not to publish their “vnperfect notes, vpon a base de- 
sire of a little gaine, both to hinder the common good of the Church, 
and to defraude the said parties [the wife and children] of their 
priuate benefit.’ Thomas Pierson, editor of the ... Exposition Of 
Christs Sermon in the Mount, in a preface dated September 1, 1609, 
hoped that readers would not be disappointed at the omission of 
some incomplete and repetitive works left in manuscript by the au- 


“See A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue of Books... 1475- 
1640 (London, 1926), pp. 450-53. 
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thor, because of ‘‘the great quantitie and price whereto his Workes 
are alreadie risen: He asked private owners of copies of Perkins’ 
manuscripts not to print them before acquainting the heirs with 
their intentions. The first three-volume folio edition was published 
in 1608-9, by John Legatt and Cantrell Legge, but by 1612 Legatt 
was preparing another and more authoritative collection. In a pref. 
ace dated December 15, 1612, to the first volume of The Workes 
published in that year, the printer explained that he had on good 
advice omitted some of Perkins’ posthumous treatises prepared for 
the press by the author and those put together from notes since his 
death. But Legatt promised speedily to bring out a second volume, 
containing these last discourses. Meanwhile, he expressed the wish 
that all persons having such documents “would agree likewise to 
draw them all into one Volume, that so they that take delight in 
M. Perkins his writings might with lésse labour of their owne, 
attaine to the compleate body of his studies:’ It required a third 
great folio volume to include all the posthumous tracts. 

The reading public was greedy for Master Perkins’ pious works 
and wanted inclusive editions, as well as separate copies of their 
favorite tracts. Between 1600 and 1635, at least eleven editions of 
Perkins’ collected works, of varying degrees of comprehensiveness, 
were offered for sale in London. Some of the individual tracts went 
through numerous separate editions. Besides appearing in the col- 
lected works, The Foundation of Christian Religion had fourteen 
editions by 1638; A golden Chaine, three Latin and nine English 
editions by 1612; A Direction For The Governement Of The Tongue 
According To Gods Word, eight editions by 1634; A Salve For A 
Sicke Man, six editions by 1632; A Reformed Catholike, five edi- 
tions in English, besides translations into other languages, by 1621. 
Moreover, as a further indication of the Cambridge preacher's popv- 
larity, his writings began to appear in anthologies. The most widely 
read of these was A Garden of Spiritual Flowers, nine times printed 
between 1609 and 1638. It contained eight pages of distilled wisdom 
by Perkins, giving ‘Directions how to liue well, and how to dye 
well” 

A really comprehensive study of Perkins’ influence in England 

% The Workes, III (1618), sig. As. 
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and America would require a volume, but a few allusions by later 
writers will suggest the esteem in which he was held and the effect 
of his teaching on both lay and clerical audiences. 

Subsequent Protestant English writers on problems dealing with 
the resolution of consciences looked back to Perkins’ treatises on 
casuistry as pioneer work preparing the way for their own labors. 
William Ames in the preface to his Conscience With The Power 
And Cases Thereof (1639) pays tribute to ““The most graue Divine, 
William Perkins, who onely of our Countreymen hath set foorth 
a peculiar Treatise of Conscience:’ And Richard Baxter, whose 
Christian Directory (1673) exceeded in extent any other attempt by 
an English Protestant at a systematic casuistry, expressed his debt to 
Perkins as a forerunner in applied theology.” Even so conservative 
an Anglican as Jeremy Taylor, in the Ductor Dubitantium, or, The 
Rule of Conscience (1659), included Perkins in the enumeration of 
great casuists.* Increase Mather observed, in 1693, that, among “our 
English Divines, there are not many greater Casuists than Mr. Per- 
kins,’ and commented, further, that a London acquaintance had 
described New Englanders in their religion as being “like Mr. Per- 
kins”—a description that pleased Mather.” To seventeenth-century 
men of God, casuistry had not taken on the sinister connotation 
given it by Pascal; to them it was simply the science of “applied 
morality on some generalized system; and usually took the form 
of answers to questions of conscience. Perkins’ contribution to casu- 
istry was in teaching his countrymen how to apply scriptural dicta 
to the solution of the infinite problems of everyday ethics. Realism 

™ The Practical Workes of the Rev. Richard Baxter, ed. William Orme (London, 1830), 
Il, viii (in the “Advertisement” to A Christian Directory): “Long have our divines been 
wishing for some further casuistical tractate: Perkins began well; Bishop Sanderson 
hath done excellently ‘de juramento’; Amesius hath exceeded all, though briefly: Mr. 
David Dickson hath put more of our English cases about the state of sanctification, into 


Latin, than ever was done before. Bishop Jeremy Taylor hath in two folios but begun 


the copious performance of the work. And still men are calling for more, which I have 
attempted” 


® The Whole Works of ... Jeremy Taylor, ed. Reginald Heber (London, 1828), pp. xi, 
346. See also Miller and Johnson, The Puritans, pp. 47-48. 


® Increase Mather, Cases of Conscience Concerning evil Spirits (1693), pp. 31, 67. 


” Preface by the Right Reverend Charles Gore to Chapters from A Christian Direc- 
tory,... by Richard Baxter, ed. Jeannette Tawney (London, 1925), p. vii. 
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and common sense saved him from the extreme worship of the letter 
of biblical law—a pitfall into which some later Puritans fell—and his 
teachings appealed to the pious bourgeoisie, who found his doctrine 
of diligence, thrift, and perseverance much to their liking. 
Perkins’ influence upon New England, both direct and indirect, 
was enormous. His disciples, there, were among the clergy who 
helped to crystallize the thinking of New England Puritans. Perhaps 
the most important of all his followers was William Ames, who be- 
came professor of divinity at the University of Franeker in Fries- 
land; though Ames’s fame as a theologian outstripped his master’s, 
he always remembered his debt to Perkins. Ames was a correspond- 
ent of leaders in Massachusetts Bay and was the favorite theologian 
of Puritan New England. Early Harvard students received Perkins’ 
ideas distilled through Ames’s mind. John Robinson, pastor of the 
Pilgrims’ church in Leyden, was also a disciple of the great preacher 
of Christ’s College. Cotton Mather’s Magnalia is filled with refer- 
ences to Perkins’ influence on the lives of the Cambridge ministers 
who came to New England. John Cotton, who himself had been 
powerfully affected by Perkins’ preaching, believed that ‘‘one great 
reason why there came so many excellent preachers out of Cam- 
bridge, in England, more than out of Oxford, in some former days, 
was the ministry of Mr. Perkins in that university." Of Richard 
Mather, his grandson remarks that one means “whereby the God of 
heaven brought him into the state of a new creature” was the “‘read- 
ing of Mr. Perkins’ book that shows how far a reprobate may go in 
religion: Even the Indians of New England experienced some of 
Perkins’ teaching, if we can rely on a statement by Increase Mather, 
quoted by his son, that “there are many of the Indians’ children who 
have learned by heart the catechism, either of that famous divine 
William Perkins, or that put forth by the assembly of divines at 
Westminster, and in their own mother tongue can answer to all the 
questions in it:’* In the inventories of New England libraries of the 
* Magnalia Christi Americana... By... Cotton Mather, ed. Thomas Robins (Hart- 


ford, 1855, 1853), II, 41; see also I, 255, for a passage describing John Cotton’s early 
resistance to the power of Perkins’ preaching. 


* Tbid., 1, 446. 
® Ibid., pp. 571-73. The “catechism” referred to was The Foundation Of Christian 
Religion. 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, one of the commonest entries 
is the works of William Perkins. When William III presented a gift 
of books to King’s Chapel, Boston, in 1698, he included Perkins’ 
three folio volumes.“ From John Winthrop to Jonathan Edwards, 
New Englanders read this divine with approval.® 

Perkins’ works are found listed in Virginia inventories almost as 
frequently as in book lists of New England. Clearly the Anglicans 
of the southern colony also realized the utility of his practical divin- 
ity. In 1620, when plans were being made for a university at Hen- 
tico, Virginia, an anonymous benefactor presented four great books, 
one being St. Augustine’s City of God and the other three, the col- 
lected works of William Perkins. These books were to be foundation 
stones of higher education in the colony.” A century later rich plant- 
ers like Robert Carter of Corotoman still owned, and doubtless still 
read, the writings of the famous divine. 

In England, Perkins’ works were widely read throughout the 
seventeenth century. It was only after Arminianism gained a hold 
on the Established Church that his books came to be regarded as 
old-fashioned tracts of the precise faction. William Bedell, Bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagh, who bought Perkins’ library from his heirs, 
chose “that man of God” to “propound to himself for imitation” 
Early in the seventeenth century a country gentleman, one John 
Ramsey, son-in-law of Sir Edmond Bell of Beaupré, selected from 
his library certain favorite books to be put in a place of honor in his 
parlor. Included with the Bible were the works of William Perkins 
and Du Bartas, Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, 
Samuel Daniel’s poems and histories, and Ariosto’s Orlando Fu- 
rioso—surely a goodly company of writers.” In 1633 Phineas Fletcher 

“ Massachusetts Historical Society, XVIII (1880-81), 423-30. 


®See Robert C. Winthrop, Life and Letters of John Winthrop (Boston, 1864, 1867), 
1,74, 102; II, 168; and Thomas H. Johnson, “Jonathan Edwards’ Background of Read- 
ing, Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Transactions, 1930-33, 
XXVIII (1935), 193-222. 

“The Records of the Virginia Company of London, ed. Susan Myra Kingsbury 
(Washington, 1906), I, 421. ; 

" Two Biographies of William Bedell, ed. E. S. Shuckburgh (Cambridge, 1902), p. 19. 


® Ernest A. Strathmann, “Spenser’s Legends and Court of Venus;’ Modern Language 
Notes, XLVI (1931), 498-501. 
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published a little poem “Upon Mr. Perkins his printed sermons; 
in which he emphasized the literary immortality of the preacher: 


Perkins (our wonder) living, though long dead, 

In this white paper, as a winding-sheet, 

And in this velome lies enveloped: 

Yet still he lives, guiding the erring feet, 

Speaking now to our eyes, though buried, 

If once so well, much better now he teacheth. 

Who will not heare, when a live-dead man preacheth?” 

William Perkins is significant neither for the originality of his 

views nor the brilliance of his literary style. Indeed, there are few 
new ideas in his teaching. His strength and his influence lay in his 
ability to put into the language of the average man simplified ex- 
planations of knotty problems that troubled the consciences of the 
time. He was one of an extraordinary group of preachers who helped 
make articulate the feelings of multitudes of Englishmen who were 
thinking vaguely about their relations to God and to their fellows. 
Many other clergymen—John Preston and Richard Sibbes, for ex- 
ample—were preaching and writing in a similar vein, but, of them 
all, Perkins was the most comprehensive in his treatment of prac- 
tical divinity; furthermore, in an age when the literature of piety 
was exceedingly popular, he was probably read more widely than 
any other preacher of his day. Until recently the importance of the 
vast body of religious literature produced by Perkins and his group 
has been almost completely overlooked. Because sermons, treatises 
on the conscience, guides to preaching, and manuals of devotion are 
no longer read, and, therefore, not worth considering in the tradi- 
tion of living literature, students have forgotten the part such works 
played in the mental as well as the spiritual life of the times. Thanks, 
however, to books like Professor William Haller’s The Rise of Puri- 
tanism, we are gradually beginning to recognize the significance of 
this forgotten literature. Perkins and his kind were not merely theo- 
logians; indeed, they were not primarily theologians at all. They 
were realists who in their preaching and in their writings were help- 
ing to shape the whole social, ethical, and even literary outlook of 
the masses of Englishmen. 


® The Poetical Works of Giles Fletcher and Phineas Fletcher, ed. F. S. Boas (Cam- 
bridge, 1909), II, 258. 





Sectarian Thought and Its Relation to the 
Development of Religious Toleration, 


1640-1660 
By W. K. Jordan 


Part I: The Mystics and Enthusiasts 


A. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF MYSTICAL AND 
ENTHUSIASTIC "THOUGHT 


HE RADICAL TENDENCIES always inherent in sectarianism may 
Tabet influence the structure of religious thought during a 
period of institutional disintegration. In the revolutionary period 
under consideration sects were spawned in England with amazing 
rapidity. ‘“Truth as well as falsehood seemed to manifest itself in an 
epidemic form, to spread irrespective of its evidence, and to estab- 
lish itself quickly by that sympathetic sensibility by means of which 
one mind passes on its impressions to another. Opinions formed no- 
body knew where, spread by nobody knew whom, suddenly like a 
wave overflowed society, and before men recovered from their aston- 
ishment, either suddenly receded, or merged into some more star- 
tling novelty, which shook men out of the convictions of a lifetime?” 
We have elsewhere examined the thought and development of the 
more stable sects which entrenched themselves permanently during 
this era of confused and relaxed authority.’ These sects, it should be 
borne in mind, represented variations from the main stem of Protes- 
tant development, but in every case their roots struck far back into 
the Protestant past and they did but minor violence to the institu- 
tional instincts of mankind. Moreover, they had in every case by 
the close of our period succeeded at least partially in accommodat- 
ing themselves into the structure of English political and religious 
thought, by a steady tendency toward greater conservatism, by the 


The second part of this article will deal with the Sectarian Individualists; the third, 
with the Socinians. 

*“The Sects of the Commonwealth; British Quarterly Review, LXVI, 326 ff. 

*W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Toleration in England, III (London, 
1938), 347-542. 
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increasing respectability of their members, and by at least partial 
association with the amorphous Cromwellian Establishment. 

There were, at the same time, strange, anarchistic, and powerful 
religious tendencies, reflecting most accurately the profound social 
disorganization of the revolutionary era, which did infinitely greater 
injury to religious institutions, which outraged the social and moral 
mores of the age, and which apparently sought the complete destruc- 
tion of the religious and social life to which men were bound by 
both instinct and reason. This anarchistic sectarian development, it 
might almost be said, represents the fanatical and unbalanced frac- 
tion, always present in any society, which in an era of revolutionary 
change becomes suddenly articulate and evangelical. The movement 
was confined to a relatively small and insignificant element of pub- 
lic opinion, was casually led and imperfectly organized, and may 
best be regarded as a ferment, infecting to a greater or lesser extent 
all the more stable communions, which broke out in a rash of mysti- 
cism and enthusiasm in a very limited area of thought. 

The radical sects shared in common an absorption in a mystical 
interpretation of religion, accompanied normally by enthusiastic 
conduct which outraged the public opinion of the age. The Quakers, 
the Fifth Monarchy Men, the Familists, and the more insignificant 
sects exhibit these common manifestations, however much they may 
have differed in the structure of their formal beliefs. The effect of 
this mystical preoccupation was, of course, inevitably destructive 
to dogma and to institutional organization. The radical sects may 
well be regarded as exhibiting logically the ultimately anarchistic 
principles which lie deep at the roots of Protestantism. For the mys- 
tic gives fulfilment to a point of view germane in Protestantism, de- 
spite the constant efforts of Calvin and his successors to secure its 
suppression. 

The mystic is completely individualistic and anarchistic. He en- 
dows religious experience with personal reality and with an abso- 
lute subjective knowledge into which neither reason nor authority 
may intrude. He makes intuition the basis of belief and discovers in 
revelation that key to divine knowledge for which reason has s0 
long been fumbling with singular want of success. The mystic dis- 
ciplines every energy in complete absorption in the quest for God; 
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he speaks with a language which the normal mind cannot under- 
stand; he claims a knowledge which the normal mind can neither 
receive nor deny. There is bred in the mystic a strange and almost 
frightening selflessness, and he is instinct with the necessity for 
withdrawal from his fellows. The mystic is further separated from 
orthodox thought by his tendency to spiritualize the concept of God 
and by the pretense that he has found identity with Him. He claims, 
in fact, to have attained on earth a perfection of knowledge and a 
purity of soul which orthodoxy conceded to the elect only in after 
life, while his pretensions of sinlessness did grave injury to the Cal- 
vinistic view of original sin and the natural depravity of man. 
Mysticism, then, may be regarded as a far-reaching revolt against 
the authority of dogma.‘ It renounces the authority of positive the- 
ology; it denies the efficacy and validity of dogmatic formulae and 
institutional worship; and it destroys the function and essence of 
both the sacramental system and the Christian ministry. For the 
mystic claims a faith and a religious experience which transcends 
normal experience, which exempts him from all authority, and 
which is derived from subjective sources that bear no relation to 
the Church. This philosophy strikes a mortal blow at ecclesiastical 
authority, undermines the vested interests dependent upon institu- 
tional organization, and attacks the very structure of churches, upon 
which the men of the seventeenth century depended for their salva- 
tion. At the same time, mysticism leads logically to pure tolerance. 
It grants to every man the right of liberty and urges the high integ- 
rity of his own convictions. It instructs men to seek salvation by 
establishing personal identity with God and it denies that this truth 
may be attained within the framework of the Church or at the com- 
mand of authority. Religious truth is in this view relative and wholly 
subjective. It cannot be expressed or defined in formal or rigid 
terms. Since it can be experienced in none other than a subjective 
manner, it can never be fully formulated. Man gains saving truth 
through “inward illumination and through sanctification of the 
Spirit.’ “The primary aim of this ethic of freedom is the enjoyment 
and practical proof of personal salvation:* Community of worship 


‘Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches (New York, 1931), 
II, 746-47. 


* Tbid., p. 753. 
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and the formal rites of organized religious life thus inevitably ap- 
pear to the mystic as a dead mockery of the rich and complete ab- 
sorption which the regenerate man enjoys with God. The monopoly 
of truth and the pretenses of leadership which the clergy have for 
so long claimed evaporate like a poisonous vapor before the perfec- 
tion of knowledge which may be attained by the humblest layman. 
Authority crumbles before this persuasion; individualism becomes 
rampant; new sects are spawned in endless succession; and the very 
basis of ecclesiastical organization is laid waste. 

The thought of the radical sects is difficult to criticize and their 
influence upon the development of religious toleration cannot easily 
be assessed. It seems fairly evident that the Fifth Monarchy Men 
and the Quakers, of the large number of mystical and eccentric 
groups, alone possessed sufficient cohesion, leadership, and litera- 
ture to permit any more than a transitory and feeble influence upon 
the positive thought of the period. There were, in addition, some 
mystics and individualists, who wrote from a religious point of 
view and made novel and in some instances significant contributions 
to the theory of toleration. It would likewise appear proper to treat 
Socinian thought as part of the larger corpus of radical philosophy, 
since the seventeenth century regarded it, without much discrimi- 
nation, as a manifestation of heretical enthusiasm. Other radical 
groups, of which the Levellers and Diggers are most important, are 
properly to be regarded as lay in character. These groups were pre- 
occupied primarily with social, political, and economic problems 
and their approach to the question of religious toleration is marked 
by a pragmatism, a hardness of mind, and a rationalism which 
sharply differentiate them from the radical sects whose outlook was 
almost exclusively religious. 

The radical sects were regarded by the responsible elements of the 
period as dangerous, violent, seditious, and insane. They gained a 
kind of cohesion from the hatred and contempt with which ortho- 
dox opinion appraised them. This disesteem was shared by all of 
the powerful religious groups, by the government, and by most lay 
opinion. Consequently, there is need to exercise great caution in 
estimating the significance of eccentric thought and in assessing its 
importance in the development of religious toleration. The seven- 
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teenth century was only slightly more susceptible to the disintegra- 
tive and fanatical impact of mystical and chiliastic opinions than 
is our own age to the influence of the strange and fantastic sects 
which abound on the periphery of modern religious and political 
thought. The historian is too prone to value uncritically any litera- 
ture which the hook of his methodology dredges up from oblivion. 
The eccentric sects of the period under survey were not large, were 
imperfectly organized, and were appraised by contemporary opinion 
as fantastic. They were robbed of the influence which they might 
have exercised by the simple fact that they persistently and flagrantly 
outraged the social and religious ideals of the age. They were accord- 
ingly restrained by the very requirements of sovereignty. In an ear- 
lier connection the present writer has indicated that the Cromwel- 
lian government undertook repressive measures only after every 
means of persuasion and reason had been exhausted.’ We may well 
believe that no modern government would display such solicitude 
for conscience under similar provocation. 

It is perhaps not unjust to suggest that the radical sects hindered 
the attainment of religious toleration by the fanaticism and harsh- 
ness of their attacks upon other communions. Their views were so 
destructive to political stability, to traditional institutions, and to 
social ideals that it was discovered that they could not be tolerated 
within the generous frame of comprehension to which Cromweli 
was committed. The radical sects offered tolerance to no other com- 
munion and hence could scarcely claim tolerance from an over- 
whelming body of opinion which condemned them for this and 
other reasons. They raised anew the specter of fear in the minds of 
the dominant groups, and fear is ever the destroyer of tolerance. 
The radical groups made substantial contributions to the develop- 
ment of the theory of toleration but can hardly be credited with 
assisting its development in fact. 

Perhaps the literature of mysticism and enthusiasm is more dif- 
ficult to interpret than any other body of seventeenth-century ma- 
terial. No consistency of thought is to be discovered, no pattern of 
ideas is to be observed, and no underlying logic can be detected. 
These writings are vague, formless, abstruse, and not infrequently 

*See Jordan, op. cit., III, 151-52, 174-76. 
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completely lacking in meaning to the rationalistic mind. The mys- 
tical mind is inadequately fitted for the expression of ideas in the 
language and concepts of experience; it is unable to formulate the 
depth and substance of its apperceptions and knowledge in the for- 
mal frame of reasoned argument, however rich and real its subjec- 
tive experiences may be. Mystical thought, in fine, is a species of 
abnormality never quite understood, never fully appreciated, and 
ever suspect by the harsh practicality of the normal mind. 


B. THE MILLENARIANS 


The Fifth Monarchy Men were the most violent and fanatical of 
the radical sects and experienced the harshest treatment from the 
Cromwellian government, which they attacked with such incen- 
diary passion. From the time of the Apostolic Church Christian 
enthusiasts have displayed a steady interest in millenarianism. In 
troubled periods when the political and social institutions have ap- 
peared to be in process of disintegration, men have turned to the 
mystical books of the Bible as a means of escape from stern realities 
which face them. We find the early advent of Christ and His rule 
with the saints predicted in several of the Fathers, and the medieval 
church was never able to quiet discussions of the mystery of Christ’s 
promised return. The long period of deterioration which was even- 
tually to destroy European catholicity lent added impetus to these 
discussions, resulting in important waves of adventism in Bohemia 
and in Germany. Still another powerful stimulus was given to mil- 
lenarianism by the disorder and suffering wrought by the Thirty 
Years’ War, to be crystallized in Comenius’ observations on the sub- 
ject. These influences, apparent in England well before 1640, were 
strongly implemented by the ravages of civil war and by the destruc- 
tion of royal and prelatical authority. 

The Fifth Monarchy movement, one of the most important of all 
the chiliastic disturbances that have vexed the Church from the first 
century to the twentieth, was nurtured by the disintegration of the 
period and gained solidity and a following in consequence of the 
literalism and biblicism so characteristic of seventeenth-century 
England. The Millenarians drew their supporters from every sect 
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since, it should be observed, chiliastic notions were common in all 
of the religious communions of the age. The catastrophes which the 
Millenarians observed in their own time persuaded impressionable 
men that the prophecies of the mystical books of the Bible were be- 
ing fulfilled and that the return of Christ and the establishment of 
His kingdom upon earth were at hand. These zealots undertook as 
saints to further the will of Christ and to establish in England the 
conditions deemed necessary for His return. The Cromwellian gov- 
ernment seemed to them the Beast which forestalled and destroyed 
the rule of the saints, and the sect undertook with fanatical ferocity 
to secure its overthrow by any means which inflamed imagination 
and religious zeal could inspire. These men were enthusiasts, im- 
bued with infallible knowledge and charged to perform what they 
believed to be the express commandments of Christ. The sect was 
never large but it was inspired by a fanatical devotion to a destruc- 
tive ideal which made it as dangerous an enemy as any government 
has ever had to crush in the interests of political and religious order. 

The influence of the sect probably reached its height in 1653 and 
within five years it had sunk into relative insignificance. Several fac- 
tors contributed to its precipitous decline. The failure of the cate- 
gorical prophecies of its leaders to materialize shook the confidence 
of many of its members. The seditious and anarchistic utterances of 
the firebrands of the party shocked and distressed its more stable fol- 
lowing. At the same time, the writings of the group became more and 
more deranged until the thought of the sect can only be regarded 
as mad. The movement began with an amazing velocity which 
within a short time destroyed the sect by its own centrifugal force. 
Moreover, responsible men realized that the person of Cromwell 
alone stood between England and a ruinous civil war which might 
well destroy both political and religious liberty. The violence of 
the radical sects rallied to the Protectorate large and powerful ele- 
ments of public sentiment, hitherto estranged, which demanded 
the repression of the incendiaries. Furthermore, the strength of the 
sect was sapped by the careful pains of the responsible Baptist lead- 
ers to dissociate themselves from the extremists, who had in many 
instances been recruited from the communion. These influences 
united to strip the movement of prestige and to weaken its vitality. 
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By 1658 its members were rapidly being absorbed by the Baptists 
and Quakers. 


1. Denunciation of the Restraint of the Saints 


The Millenarians employed the usual sectarian arguments against 
the restraint of religion by the magistrate. They persistently con- 
tended that Cromwell’s government was guilty of religious persecu- 
tion in punishing them for views, however seditious, which they 
held in consequence of divine revelation. John Rogers,’ the most 
important theorist of the faction, argued ably for the complete 
dissociation of church and state.* The two spheres must be kept 
separate since recruits cannot be won to Christ with the weapons 
of the civil power. Throughout history evil rulers have meddled 
with a “forcing power” in the church, despite Christ’s repeated in- 
junctions against the use of such means for the conversion of men.’ 
Conversion is gained by “inward persuasions and workings upon 
the spirits” of the unredeemed, and no man “can bee against his 
will forced to the faith, for God wil bee worshipped with the whole 
heart or will’’” Hence coercive practices are the badge of the anti- 
christ and a religious sacrilege. Even the most pious intervention 
in the affairs of the Church mortally wounds it since the ruler has 


neither capacity nor warrant for judging in spiritual matters.” When 
religion is not left absolutely free it inevitably depends upon the 


7 John Rogers (1627-65?) was a native of Essex. He was educated at Cambridge, but 
the outbreak of the war prevented him from proceeding to his degree. He was ordained 
as a Presbyterian minister in Essex in 1647, married well, and was given a rich benefice. 
But he was of a restless and mercurial disposition, and some time later resigned his 
charge in order to go to London, where he joined the Independents. Always enthu- 
siastic by nature, he found his proper environment when in 1652 he became a Mille- 
narian. His writings, which are marked by vigor and rhetorical skill, include bitter 
attacks upon every other religious group in England and display an increasingly violent 
hatred of Cromwell. Rogers was arrested in 1654 on suspicion of conspiracy and was 
imprisoned until 1657. He opposed the accession of Richard Cromwell and shortly 
afterward broke with his own partisans, who feared the consequences of his violent 
views. At the time of the Restoration he fled to Holland, where he took a medical de- 
gree. He returned to England to engage in practice in 1664, dying shortly afterward. 
(Brooks, Wood, Ludlow, Granger, Biog. Hist.) 

8 John Rogers, ... Dod, or Chathan. The beloved; or, the bridegroom going forth for 
his bride ...and Ohel or Bethshemesh. A tabernacle for the sun, etc. (London, 1653), 
i, 28. 

* [bid., pp. 128-30, 159. 


10 Tbid., pp. 159-60. 4 [bid., pp. 172-73. 
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caprice of the magistrate or the arrogant presumption of the clergy.” 
Men must be left free to find God even when mired in the most hid- 
eous heresy.” Persecution has been a malignant growth on the body 
of the Church. “Fire and faggots,’ Rogers eloquently pleaded, “are 
no good reformers. Were a man a Turk, Saracen, Jew, heretick, or 
what you will’ No human agency possesses power to destroy even 
the most depraved heretic. 

Upon this solid basis of theory the Millenarian sought to bring 
against the Protector the accusation of persecution of the saints. 
Cromwell, Rogers held, had violated the principles of religious lib- . 
erty by permitting the repression of the Fifth Monarchy Men. The 
quarrel between the Fifth Monarchy and England can be resolved 
by no other means than the Word of God. “Let our brethren or any 
that wil oppose us, convince, or conquer al they can with the good 
Word of God, and we shall be satisfied to try it out with them so; 
but not with the weapons of the world, as they have them (now) all 
on their side, to imprison, persecute, or put to death:’* The weapons 
of force cannot be used against men of resolved conscience without 
loosing the wolves of persecution. The cutting off of men’s heads 
has never been a proper remedy for their errors.” The Cromwellian 
government stands convicted of satanic repression so long as it lays 
forcible hands upon the saints who seek to do the will of Christ. 

We have previously commented on the grave difficulties which 
the Protectorate experienced in its attempt to deal mildly with these 
zealots. Cromwell was bitterly attacked in scurrilous pamphlets 
which charged him with villainy, persecution, apostacy, blasphemy, 
service of the antichrist, and every abusive accusation which in- 
flamed and unbalanced minds could devise.” When these libellous 

2 [bid., p. 175. 8 Ibid., p. 177. ™ Tbid., p. 179. 
% John Rogers, Mene, tekel, perez, or, a little appearance of the hand-writing... 


against the powers and apostates of the times, etc. (London, 1654), p. 10. 
*° Idem, Dod, or Chathan, II, 179. 


Idem, The humble cautionary proposals of John Rogers, etc. (London, 1653); Wil- 
liam Erbery, An olive-leaf; or, some peaceable considerations to the Christians meeting 
at Christs-Church in London (London, 1654); Christopher Feake, The new non- 
conformist, etc. (London, 1654); W. Medley, A standard set up; whereunto the true seed 
and saints of the most high may be gathered together into one, out of their several. 
forms, etc. ([London] 1657); A witnes to the saints in England and Wales, etc. (London, 
1657); [John Sturgion] A short discovery of his highness the Lord Protector’s intentions 
touching the Anabaptists in the army, etc. (London, 1655); John Sturgion, To ... Charles 
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attacks were accompanied by seditious disturbances and actual con- 
spiracy it became necessary for the government to restrain the lead- 
ers, though every effort was made to indicate that punitive action 
was undertaken only for the protection of the state. As the attitude 
of the government grew more severe, the attacks of the Fifth Mon- 
archy Men became hysterical and deranged. One typical specimen 
will suffice. Rogers, writing in 1657, charged Cromwell with the 
same antichristian persecution that had marked the rule of other 
tyrannies. The Protectorate treats convictions of conscience as a 
capital crime which “merits cutting, slashing, and shedding of blood 
without mercy:”” The government is so far benighted that it regards 
beliefs revealed by God to men as madness to be exterminated by 
the civil sword. “It is evident,’ Rogers wrote, that “we are under as 
barbarous a spirit of the beast as at this day [is] exercised in any part 
of the world.’ “These red esaus must have red meat, I mean blood 
to feed on:”” These abusive attacks upon the government, which was 
regarded as the remaining impediment to the rule of the saints, 
attained their crescendo in 1657. At about that time millenarianism 
began rapidly to disintegrate under the pressure of the forces we 
have analyzed. 


2. Attacks upon the Ideal of a National Establishment 


We have noticed that the mystic of necessity regards a national 
church or any formally organized religious communion as a nega- 
tion of true religious life. Religion is intensely personal and no 
institutional barriers may be permitted to intervene between God 
and man. Such a conception, implicit in all sectarian thought, bears 
with destructive weight upon established churches, which alone en- 
joy sufficient sanctions of power to undertake persecution. The Fifth 
Monarchy Men contributed substantially in this regard though 





the Second....The humble address of the many subscribers, etc. (London, 1658), in 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England 
Begun in the Year 1641 (Oxford, 1888), VI, 67—74—are typical of this literature. L. E 
Brown, The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in England 
during the Interregnum (Washington, 1912), has given it full and critical treatment. 

18 John Rogers, Jegar-Sahadvtha: an oyled pillar set up for posterity against the pres- 
ent wickednesses, hypocrisies, blasphemies, persecutions and cruelties of this serpent 
power (now up) in England, etc. (London, 1657), p. 11. 


 Tbid., pp. 11-12. 
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their influence was vitiated by the fact that they proposed, once they 
had gained power, to exterminate all communions not endowed 
with their peculiar mystical knowledge concerning God’s will. 
Millenarian opposition to established ecclesiastical systems may be 
traced through three stages of development. In the first, which 
ended about 1653, they joined with the more conservative sects in 
denouncing the danger of Presbyterian intolerance. In the second, 
ending in 1658, they attacked the comprehensive Cromwellian Set- 
tlement with quite as much venom as they bestowed upon the gov- 
ernment of the Protectorate. In the last phase they sought to secure 
at least sectarian liberty in the Restoration which they saw fore- 
shadowed with their usual mystical certainty. 

The earlier millenarian tracts pointed out that the Presbyterians 
desired to perpetuate all of the evils of the prelatical Establishment.” 
The Presbyterian clergy are quite as tyrannous and as antichristian 
as were their orthodox predecessors,” and they propose to bind the 
spirit of God in England by a coercive discipline. All sectarian 
groups and the army must unite to destroy this threat to religious 
liberty. A complete distinction must be preserved between the civil 
power and the Church, which is inevitably prostituted by any rela- 
tion with it. The saints require nothing more for the spiritual con- 
quest of England than freedom to preach the gospel, which must 
be the sole foundation for the Church of Christ.” 

But the Millenarians found themselves quite as dissatisfied with 
the tolerant religious establishment which had secured England 
against the possibility of a coercive National Church. It still pre- 
served at least the ideal of an English catholicity and sought to 
formulate a doctrinal system which would give expression to the 
common Protestantism of those who composed it. The Fifth Mon- 
archy Men regarded these tendencies as an omen of another dead 
and formal church which would prevent the erection in England 

* Nathaniel Homes, The peasants’ price of spirituall liberty....In three sermons 
(London, 1642). See p. 75 for Homes’s prophetical calculations. 

* John Spittlehouse, The first addresses to his excellencie the Lord General ...con- 
taining certain rules and directions how to advance the kingdom of Jesus Christ over 
the face of the whole earth (London, 1653), pp. 7-8. 

"Idem, The army vindicated, in their late dissolution of the Parliament, etc. (Lon- 
don, 1653), p. 7. 
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of Christ’s kingdom of saints.* The Church of the Protectorate, 
Rogers held, persecutes Christians by compelling them to embrace 
some “form” of worship.” This ecclesiastical system, another writer 
alleged, exercises ‘‘an unlimited domination over the faith and con- 
science of them who are or may be called of the Lord and His peo- 
ple, unto the work of the Gospel;’ while it permits no liberty to those 
saints who cannot accept its prescriptions.” It has preserved in its 
ministry, its tithes, and its limitations upon preaching all of the 
persecuting symbols of the prelatical and popish churches.” It pre- 
‘sumes that its commissioners are infallible and submits the grace 
and faith of all men to their discretion. It moves steadily toward the 
arrogation to itself of power over the Church of God, toward the 
repression of His saints, and toward the binding of conscience.” 
The Millenarians were gravely weakened by the imprisonment 
of their leaders and by the disturbed reaction of sectarian opinion 
against their claims directly the gravity of their seditious undertak- 
ings was revealed. In the later period the leaders of the movement 
turned to Charles Stuart for assistance, hoping to secure at least sec- 
tarian treatment in the Restoration Settlement. In an early petition 


* The Clarke Papers, etc., ed. C. H. Firth (London, 1891-1901), II, xxxiii, xxxv ff; 
III, 86; Some considerations by way of proposall and conclusion, humbly tendered 
(London, 1657). 

* Rogers, Dod, or Chathan, II, 18. 

* Sighs for righteousness: or the reformation this day calls for, stated, and the spirit, 
posture, and proceedings of persons and things in this nation, in reference thereto, 
examined, etc. (London, 1654), pp. 34-35. 

*° John Canne, A second voice from the temple, to the higher powers, etc. (London, 
1653), p. 24. John Canne (1590?--1667) should probably be regarded as a Millenarian in 
this period. Little is known concerning his career. He appeared in London in 1630, 
shortly before his departure for Holland to escape from the Laudian repression. (The 
Baptist Historical Society. Transactions. Vols. I-VII [1908-21]. Continued as The Bap- 
tist Quarterly [1922——], III, 224.) He was a pastor of an Independent church in Am- 
sterdam for almost seventeen years. He seems to have returned to England in 1647, 
though the belief persists that he preached in Broadmead Church in Bristol in 1640. 
Canne became a Baptist not long after his return from abroad, residing for about six 
years in Hull. He exercised considerable influence in the Council of State as late as 
1653, and was for some time a chaplain in Overton’s regiment. (State Papers, Domestic, 
Commonwealth and Protectorate [1651-52], pp. 31, 99, 100, 123, 172, 187, 211.) He 
became a Millenarian in 1653, or soon afterward, and was expelled from Hull in 1656 
for incendiary preaching. He was a violent and dangerous controversialist, the govern- 
ment deeming it necessary in 1658 to imprison him for a while. (Clarke Papers, III, 146.) 
He returned to Holland at the time of the Restoration, residing there in almost com- 
plete obscurity until his death in 1667. 

™ Sighs for righteousness, p. 35. 
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to Charles they demanded as the price of support of current royalist 
intrigue a complete liberty of conscience without any “tyrannical 
hierarchy, Episcopal, Presbyterian, or by whatever name it be 
called:* Their Humble Address, which renewed the offer of sup- 
port two years later, emphasized the high necessity of securing 
the assassination of Cromwell.” The signers, most of whom were 
the same men as had petitioned Charles before, declared their 
conviction that a restoration of the monarchy was essential for the 
rehabilitation of the nation and the protection of tender con- 
sciences. They desired that “every one of your majesty’s subjects 
may hereafter be left at liberty to worship God in such a way, form, 
and manner, as shall appear to them to be agreeable to the mind 
and will of Christ, revealed in His Word:” The Fifth Monarchy 
Men had become completely disillusioned and were savagely attack- 
ing every religious group in England as false and repressive." There 
are, nonetheless, indications that the lash of restraint was beginning 
to instil in them the leaven of tolerance which gradually begins its 
salutary work as the first flush of sectarian bigotry gives way to the 
realization that the kingdom of the saints cannot immediately be 
attained. It is in these circumstances that bigotry and presump- 
tion yield to contentment with an inconspicuous sectarian role, so 
long as the freedom necessary for the propagation of God’s truth 
is preserved. 


g. Millenarian Intolerance 


The Fifth Monarchy Men were beyond doubt the most fanati- 
cally intolerant group in the revolutionary era. They pleaded man- 
fully for toleration, while asserting openly their intention to destroy 
all error and to drive the antichrist from England. Their intolerance 


* Proposals made by Levellers to Charles II, July, 1656, in Calendar of the Clarendon 
State Papers Preserved in the Bodleian Library, ed. C. Ogle, W. H. Bliss, and W. D. 
Macray (Oxford, 1869~76), III, No. 429. The petition is signed by Fifth Monarchy Men, 
Levellers, and one or two radical Baptists. 

” Sturgion, The humble address, in Clarendon, History, VI, 67 ff. 

® Ibid., p. 74. 


" True catalogue, or, an account of the several places and most eminent persons in 
the three nations, and elsewhere, where, and by whom Richard Cromwell was pro- 


claimed Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland (Lon- 
don, 1659). 
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was rooted in their mystical certainty of complete possession of an 
absolute truth which must be erected if Christ’s will were to pre- 
vail. The subjective certainty which they possessed inflamed them 
to assail the very foundations of the religious and civil societies in 
a fanatical determination to triumph. The Fifth Monarchy pre- 
sented an insoluble problem to the Cromwellian government— 
which was committed to moderate principles—and, indeed, raised 
questions which even now perplex the liberal mind. Should groups 
that claim and exploit the freedom which liberal institutions main- 
tain be tolerated when they stand convicted by their own admission 
of the intention to destroy those institutions once they have used 
them for the attainment of power? It may well be that Cromwell’s 
determination to restrain fanaticism by whatever measures proved 
necessary for the maintenance of sovereignty supplies the only rea- 
sonable solution to this dilemma of liberal political theory. Those 
who deny the validity of institutions have scant claim to the benefits 
which those institutions seek to bestow upon civilization. 

The Millenarians poured the vials of their wrath upon the 
Presbyterians, who had endeavored to rear an infallible faith in 
England.” The threat of their domination should be removed for 
all time. “The malignant and formal Presb-incendiaries” were the 
Canaanites who should be destroyed and “finally cut off;’* declared 
one writer. Another urged with almost deranged zeal that Calvin- 
ism should be extirpated root and branch.” The saints of the Fifth 
Monarchy must press on to the destruction, by any means they might 
find useful, of the antichrist in order to prepare the way for the 
imminent return of Christ.” By His express commands the saints are 
compelled to destroy their enemies. The careful outline of policy 
to which the Fifth Monarchy committed itself just prior to the ris- 
ing of 1657 was ominously silent on the subject of liberty of con- 
science.” The saints must order the limits of toleration, a third 


*? Christopher Feake, A beam of light, shining in the midst of much darkness and 
confusion, etc. (London, 1659), Pref., pp. 12-15, 24-27, et passim. 

% 4 key of true policy of a free dispute concerning the conservation of a lately ob- 
tained liberty (London, 1652), pp. 8 ff. 

% Spittlehouse, The first addresses, p. 26. 

* Feake, A beam of light, passim. 

% Medley, A standard set up. 
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writer suggested, in the interests of the attainment of the Kingdom 
of Christ. Diversity should be permitted until the saints have gained 
power and have determined what disposition is to be made of heresy 
and sin. For the saints cannot restrain “the vengeance of the Lord, 
and the vengeance of His temple;’ when God commands.” The men 
of the Fifth Monarchy were imbued with an awful sense of truth, 
with a hot conviction that they wielded the flaming sword of God 
for execution upon the bodies of His enemies. The sober orthodoxy 
of Calvinism appears mild and charitable when contrasted with the 
mad fanaticism that burned half exposed in the mental wilderness 
of these zealots. 


C. THE QuaKERs, 1640-61 


1. General Characteristics of Quaker Thought and Influence 


It is hardly possible to discuss the thought of the Quakers in the 
years prior to the restoration of the monarchy without doing grave 
injustice to the contribution that the sect was ultimately to make 
both to religious toleration and to Protestant thought. In the period 
under survey the sect was striking its first vigorous roots into Eng- 
lish soil; it was guilty of excesses and was embarrassed by fanatical 
wings which were shortly to be sloughed off, and its thought in re- 
lation to religious toleration was at yet inchoate. The movement 
was to undergo maturing and stabilizing influences, during the sec- 
ond generation of its leadership, that profoundly altered the com- 
plexion of its thought and policy in several important particulars. 
It will be our intention, therefore, to treat the contribution of the 
sect to religious toleration strictly with reference to the limited body 
of theory by which the England of the Cromwellian era had of neces- 
sity to appraise it. 

It should be borne in mind that in 1660 the sect was less than ten 
years of age and had as yet achieved but slight cohesion of member- 
ship, discipline, or philosophy. It was almost completely mystical 
in its theological conceptions, wholly individualistic in its philoso- 
phy, and decidedly anarchistic in its violent attack upon all forms 


* John Canne, A voice from the temple to the higher powers, etc. (London, 1653), 
P- $7. 
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of organized religion. In the next and maturer phase of the Quaker 
movement various influences left it less purely mystical but gave it 
sectarian unity. An effective lay organization, a strict internal disci- 
pline fortified by the penalty of excommunication, and the habits 
of community worship contrived to modify the emphasis upon with- 
drawal from the world and the spiritual isolation so marked amongst 
the earlier members of the sect. Even more important, the evan- 
gelical intolerance and the enthusiastic excesses which so stamped 
it with peculiarity in the revolutionary era were gradually miti- 
gated when the slow polishing process wherewith sects attain “‘social 
respectability” began its irresistible operation. But prior to the 
Restoration the communion remained, with the exception of the 
Millenarians and the Socinians, the most eccentric and the most 
feared of all the plethora of sects spawned by the substantial toler- 
ance of the period. 

The origins of Quakerism in England can perhaps be regarded 
as an indigenous consequence of the prevalent mysticism of the age, 
though the movement evidently owes a vast debt to the Baptists, 
from whom it drew most of its early members, and to the noble suc- 
cession of German mystics, from Karlstadt to Boehme, to whom its 
thought displays such striking similarity. The mysticism of the sect 
is likewise to be related to the philosophy and preaching of John 
Everard, whose thinking is perhaps more significant and certainly 
more finely balanced than that of any other English mystic of the 
century. Boehme’s works” were scarcely known in England before 
1640. In 1644 a short sketch of his life appeared and in 1645, the 
first of his writings was translated into English. Some years after- 
ward Charles Hotham delivered at Cambridge a Latin address 
which exhibited clear evidence that he had read the German mys- 
tic’s works. Hotham’s brother, Justice Durant Hotham, undertook 
a translation of Boehme’s works and in 1653 published a life of the 
German, in which he pointed out that God had revealed a further 
knowledge of His truth to this saintly mystic. Even more important, 
John Sparrow and John Ellistone, between 1647 and 1661, made the 

For an able discussion of Boehme’s thought and influence see Margaret Lewis 


Bailey, Milton and Jakob Boehme. A Study of German Mysticism in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury England (New York, 1914). 
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entire corpus of Boehme’s works available in English. Professor 
Jones has indicated that there is no evidence that Fox had ever read 
this strange and noble work, though Boehme’s influence is ‘to be 
detected in the thought of a number of the early Quakers.” 

Despite the great influence which German mysticism was to have 
upon the development of Quakerism, the sect was founded in 
England by the almost superhuman ability and evangelical power 
of George Fox. Fox began his public ministry in 1647, without any 
apparent disposition to bring still another sect into the world. From 
the outset, however, he was impressed with what he regarded as 
a paralyzing frigidity and formalism in contemporary religious 
thought. Even in this early phase of his ministry he steadily em- 
phasized the necessity of personal repentance and conversion. This 
dissatisfaction with institutional religion and this intense individ- 
ualism were, as we have seen, characteristic of all sectarian thought 
in the seventeenth century. Fox was led by the mystical nature of 
his personal beliefs and the persuasion of his own conversion to 
found in 1652 a separate community which would lay undivided 
emphasis upon the spirituality of religion and the validity and ne- 
cessity of regeneration. The theology of the sect in its first period 
was vague and formless, but its denial of the sacraments of the Eu- 
charist and of baptism and its insistence that the Bible was a dead 
book unless illumined by the “inner spirit” placed it under grave 
suspicion of heresy. Moreover, the fanaticism with which all of the 
religious institutions of the day were attacked by the Quakers, their 
insistence that men might gain complete victory over sin in this life, 
and their denial of the efficacy of the professional clergy aroused 
both fear and hatred in responsible quarters. 

Quaker thought, even during this initial and intensely evan- 
gelical period, contained great promise of substantial and positive 
contributions to the theory of toleration. Toleration was, in fact, 
implicit in the Quaker philosophy. Unfortunately, however, the sect 
was obliged to pass through a refining period which vividly recalls 
the early and anarchistic phase of Baptist history on the Continent. 
Both the beliefs and the actions of the Quakers aroused horror and 


® This summary is based upon Rufus M. Jones’s valuable discussion, Spiritual Re- 
formers in the 16th & 17th Centuries (London, 1914), pp. 200-223. 
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fear in orthodox and responsible minds. ‘The sect was itself harshly 
and shrilly intolerant, while defending abstract liberty of conscience 
in the noblest periods. It was guilty of a gross and insupportable 
violation of the contemporary canons of decency and morality. It 
was bitter in its denunciation of institutions and conventions re- 
vered by countless men, quite as pious and quite as resolved in con- 
science. The attitude of the party towards the magistracy was on 
occasion rudely and flagrantly insubordinate and factious, if not 
seditious, though Cromwell shrewdly discerned that it was in fact 
quietistic and therefore offered no serious threat to the stability 
of the state. The not infrequent mystical excesses, of which the 
Nayler case was the most flagrant example, bespoke an element 
rooted in the Quaker psychology which the twentieth century would 
describe as religious frenzy but which the seventeenth century could 
only regard as overt blasphemy.” It is true that the responsible lead- 
ers of the sect renounced the more serious of these excesses, but the 
refusal of these thinkers to give the explicit and rigid definitions 
of doctrine which the orthodox temper demanded left them labor- 
ing under the suspicion of heresy and evasion. Under these cir- 
cumstances the sect was unable to make significant contributions 
to the development of religious toleration, and, indeed, was respon- 
sible, in part at least, for preventing its fuller attainment under 
Oliver Cromwell. 


2. John Everard, 15'75?-1650? 


John Everard exhibits in his important works a pure mysticism 
which anticipated the philosophy from which Quakerism was to 
draw its remarkable strength. There is no evidence that he was con- 
nected with the beginnings of the sect, but his thought could not 
have been without influence upon the early leaders of the move- 
ment. He was the most profound, the most philosophical, and the 
most securely poised of the mystical writers of the revolutionary 
period. He wrote with precision, with rich and almost voluptuous 
energy, and with an efficient logic. He was a man of considerable 
learning, and drew heavily from the neo-Platonists and from the 
earlier German mystics. He buttressed the soaring edifice of his 


“ See Jordan, op. cit., III, 222-42. 
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thought with skilful and impressive documentation from Plato, 
Plotinus, Proclus, Origen, and other ancient authorities. Everard 
taught a deeply spiritualized conception of religion which elevated 
the human being to the fulness of the knowledge of God, eman- 
cipated the individual Christian from all ecclesiastical and dog- 
matic authority, and, in essence, sketched a system of pure spiritual 
anarchy. 

The troubled career of this interesting thinker stands in amazing 
contrast to the beauty and gentleness of his thought. Little is known 
concerning his early life save that he was born about 1575 and was 
long a student at Clare College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
B.A. in 1600 or 1607, and D.D. in 1619. Everard translated into 
English Poimandres, Dionysius the Areopagite, the writings of Tau- 
ler, and the Widerruf of Hans Denk, though most of these rendi- 
tions still remain in manuscript. While his mystical speculations 
were maturing intoa philosophy, Everard was becoming well known 
as a popular preacher at Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields in London. 
He was one of the ablest of the group of ministers and publicists 
that raised to a fever heat of opposition the latent resistance to the 
Spanish-marriage negotiations of James I.“* He was imprisoned sev- 
eral times because of these attacks but could not be suppressed. 
Everard’s doctrinal views were apparently not suspect in this period 
and it is impossible to say precisely when he embraced his mature 
opinions. He remarked in the Dedication to Some Gospel Treasures 
Opened, which was not published until 1653, that he had often been 
“fetched” before the Court of High Commission. His sermons were 
succinct, provocative, and tolerant, quite sustaining the tradition 
that he was one of the ablest of the London clergy in the Laudian 
period. In 1636 he was presented with a rich living at Fairstead, 
Essex, where the radicalism of his theology soon provoked serious 
difficulties. He was charged before the Court of High Commission 
with heretical opinions generally, and with Familism, Antinomian- 
ism, and Anabaptism in particular. He was deprived in the subse- 
quent proceedings, was heavily fined, and was imprisoned, possibly 
until 1640. His subsequent career is largely obscure. 


“* See the able discussion of the influence of Everard and this group, by Godfrey 
Davies, “English Political Sermons, 1603-1640; Huntington Library Quarterly, Ill, 
4-13. 
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Everard displayed the normal mystical contempt for a literal and 
dogmatic interpretation of the Bible. He contended that imperious 
men had erected rigid formularies which crushed out the spiritual 
instincts and freedom of Christians and that the ecclesiastical systems 
of his day sought to enslave men to a dead and formal literalism 
which denied to them the very means of attaining truth. This view 
attacked frontally the literalism of the Calvinistic bodies which 
had elevated the Scripture to a sacrosanct position in spiritual life 
and which contended that infallible definitions of truth might be 
gleaned from its inspired pages. Similarly this opinion was to act 
as a powerful dissolvent of ecclesiastical authority, since it main- 
tained that no authority and no creed could be interposed between 
the individual and his God. It held, in brief, that the Christian 
might gain through extasis a complete and vitalizing knowledge 
of God which constituted an authority and a faith that no ulterior 
agency could challenge or override. As the implications of the mys- 
tical philosophy became apparent, orthodoxy recognized in it a sub- 
tle and dangerous undercurrent of speculation which was quietly 
and ominously eroding the very pillars of institutional religion. 
These circumstances, quite as much as the eccentric social behav- 
ior of the radical mystics, explain the fury with which orthodoxy 
assailed the radical sects. 

Everard’s philosophy was almost ingenuously heretical. The 
Bible, he taught, contains a marrow of truth which “is hid and cov- 
ered with the letter: The spirit and essence of the Scriptures can- 
not be understood so long as men are chained by literalism.* Thus 
the Old Testament is a beautiful allegory which is meant to impress 
upon the soul an understanding of spiritual truths—when we seek 
in it precision of belief and exactness of command we destroy its 
meaning and spirit. For the letter kills, “but it is the Spirit only that 
gives life, viz. the mind and the meaning; for there is no Scripture 
but is as a glass to behold our own faces, our own hearts:”* The Scrip- 
tures have no meaning, no validity, unless they are fulfilled in us; 


“ John Everard, Some gospel treasures opened: or, the holiest of all unvailing: dis- 
covering yet more the riches of grace and glory, to the vessels of mercy, etc. (London, 
1653), p. 278. 

“ Tbid., pp. 278-79. 
* Tbid., p. 280. 
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“we make them our own; hereby the Word is made a living Word:"“ 
But knowledge of divine truth is attained not at the command of 
authority, not by reason, and not by the means wherewith we gain 
secular knowledge. The Bible remains dead until we secure a mys- 
tical communion with God, who will then “interpret his own mean- 
ing: he that wrote the Scriptures, certainly knows best his own mind 
in them:’” Man must transcend his own nature and be lifted up to 
God before he can attain vitality of faith. ““Though the letter con- 
tain in it life and nourishment, as the oyster-shell doth the oyster, 
and as the shell of the cogal doth the meat; and ye cannot have the 
oyster without the shell; yet you see you cannot have the meat 
neither, without you crack and break the shell:’“ 

The Bible, then, remains dead and empty until it is illumined by 
the inner light bestowed upon men who have been lifted up by God. 
A man may learn the Bible by heart and master all the points of 
divinity and yet be ignorant of God and dead in spiritual life.“ The 
mysteries of religious truth are concealed from those who remain 
bound by the authority of the flesh. The letter of prescription has 
utility in regulating conduct, but it “reaches not the inward man, 
and the heart:’* Inward knowledge is “that bread which the Father 
gives, which comes down from Heaven; Moses, nor the knowledge 
of the whole Law and all the Scriptures can give it:’” When the Chris- 
tian has attained this mystical knowledge of truth all the preconcep- 
tions concerning forms, disciplines, and dogmas will fade away. 
The true meaning of faith has been distorted and perverted by 
Christendom in a confused effort to interpret it in terms of earthly 
symbols that have no relation to spiritual life. When man finally 
attains the knowledge of God and when he communes directly with 
Him, the externals of religion, the clash of the sects, and the mis- 
taken formalism of authority are sloughed off as impediments to 
faith. 

Men must seek to transcend their physical natures by gaining iden- 
tity with God through mystical experience. They must endeavor to 
attain that “inward knowledge” which throws a flood of revealing 

“ Tbid., p. 281. * [bid., pp. 310-11. ” Ibid., pp. 315-16. 

“ Tbid., p. 285. 8 Tbid., p. 315. © [bid., pp. 343-44. 

“ Ibid., p. 287. 
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light upon the Scriptures which have been left for our tuition.” And 
we may rest sure that we possess the potentialities for this supreme 
spiritual experience. For every creative thing is a ‘“‘ray of expression 
of that eternal reality” which is God, and all the created things of 
the universe form a symphony for His praise.” In the scale of mortal 
beings man stands in closest relation to God; in him the infinite is 
most nearly freed from the finite. We may find in communion with 
God the emancipation of our physical natures and “flow back” into 
“the infinite ocean from which we have come’’ All men must seek 
to shake themselves loose from the worldly distractions and eccle- 
siastical restraints which stand like dragons barring our entrance 
into the Kingdom of God. 

God has, in His infinite goodness, provided man with a certain 
means for securing his release from the thraldom of the finite and 
for gaining identity with Him. We find our way back to God through 
Christ, who stands prepared to assist us.* The inward knowledge of 
God is apprehended through the perception of Christ.” It cannot 
be gained by adhering to the letter of the Word or through staunch 
devotion to the rigid formulae of the Church—these are the crudest 
manifestations of Christianity. We may employ creeds and forms as 
guides but must not rest our salvation upon them. The discipline 
of the Church, the instruction of creed, and the ordinances of the 
Church are milk necessary for the weak, but the strong man shakes 
them off in the larger truth of the Word and in the intimacy of his 
communion with God. The sectarian bitterness and quarrels over 
the meaning of truth are but the fury of children “about triffles, and 
things of no great worth:’* Those men who endeavor to live by the 
prescriptions of authority make and worship idols, or at best “play 
the babes and children with them, by resting alwayes on such 
crutches and go-bies:’” The strong, true Christian rests secure and 
alone, emancipated from the human forms of religion and lifted 
above the dicta of authority, in the perfect knowledge which is be- 
stowed upon those who have found God. 

It is evident that the pure mysticism which Everard taught con- 
tributes most importantly to the theory of toleration. Religious lib- 

 Tbid., p. 544. 58 Ibid., pp. 642-48. 5% [bid., p. 561. 
53 Tbid., pp. 630-38, 658. 54 Tbid., pp. 549-50, 553-54- % Tbid., p. 562. 
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erty is so implicitly a part of the structure of the mystic’s thought 
that he will scarcely pause to vindicate it. Everard taught a doctrine 
of pure individualism. He regarded the human being as an autono- 
mous spiritual entity who must by the exercise of his inherent ca- 
pacities attain mystical identity with God. Coercion, tradition, and 
fixed creedal beliefs can contribute nothing to this experience and, 
indeed, brutally hinder its fulfilment. The regenerate man is raised 
above all institutional authority; to coerce him is to attack the maj- 
esty of God. Everard denied explicitly that institutional religion 
could restrain or direct the free flow of the spiritual forces which are 
locked in every human breast. Indeed, the formal church and defi- 
nitions of creed are nothing more than the rude and primitive ink- 
lings of the fuller and richer spiritual life which the human being 
may through God’s grace attain. They are but the finite expressions 
of an infinite knowledge and freedom which the Christian may 
find in God. Religious intolerance appears in such a philosophy 
as a hideous and barbarous swamp in which weak men and finite 
churches have been mired, without the clean winds of pure knowl- 
edge and without the warm sun of God’s charity. 


3. Early Quaker Thought 


The early Quaker thinkers gave evidence of no such maturity and 
grasp of the philosophical implications of mysticism as may be dis- 
covered in Everard’s writings. Deeply imbued with the teaching of 
the “inner light” and moved by an almost fanatical evangelical zeal 
the Quakers of this period contributed but slightly to the develop- 
ment of the theory of toleration, since their energies were absorbed 
in controversy and missionary activities rather than in reflection 
upon the tolerant implications rooted so deeply in their thought. 
The literature of the sect prior to 1660 is slight, highly controver- 
sial, and not infrequently couched in a mystical imagery of most 
uncertain meaning. 

The Quakers attacked with passionate and effective logic the pre- 
tensions of exclusive and authoritarian churches which claim domi- 
nance over the Christian conscience. These churches have reared 
creeds with which they seek to bind the spirit, and they defend their 
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tyranny with weapons which have nothing to do with religion. An 
imperious priestly caste has sought to place bounds upon truth and 
has emulated an earlier caste which put Jesus Christ to death under 
charges of blasphemy.” Each intolerant church has sought universal 
sway over conscience and the world has been engulfed by persecu- 
tion designed to secure the perpetuation of the fallible dicta of men. 
“All religions;’ Fox wrote, “will fight about religion and worship 
and kill like the heathens about their gods.’ The persecution and 
sectarian strife that have marked the history of the formal churches 
bespeak the falsity of their very foundations. The strife which the 
theory of enforced uniformity has engendered has brought nothing 
but ruin and desolation upon the world. Persecution lays waste the 
Church and destroys the foundations of civil life. An established 
church which forces the human spirit into the rigid molds of empty 
dogma secures the damnation of weaklings and blasphemes the spir- 
itual nature of the true Church of the regenerate. 

The true Church is composed of men and women who have gained 
fulness of knowledge of God through the tuition of the inner light. 
The instruments of coercion and persecution gravely impede the 
attainment of that truth which can be found only under conditions 
of absolute liberty. All men should enjoy complete freedom of con- 
science and should be protected from the angry and terrible arm of 
persecution in their search for truth. The “carnal and devilish” 
sword of persecution. has been the worst of the enemies of God’s 
Church.” No man can frame his faith to the measure of another's. 
For we attain faith only when God miraculously floods our spirits 
with the revealing light of truth and only then can we be won to the 
Church of Christ. The Church is mystical and invisible, counting 
its members in all churches in all ages. It is found “among heathens, 
Turks, Jews, and all the several sorts of Christians, men and women 
of integrity and simplicity of heart, who though blinded in some- 
thing in their understanding, and perhaps burdened with the super- 
stitions and formality of the several sects in which they are ingrossed, 
yet being upright in their hearts . . . are by the secret touches of this 
Holy Light in their souls, inlivened and quickened [and] thereby 

* The saints testimony finishing through suffering, etc. (London, 1655), p. 19. 
58 James Nayler, Works (London, 1716), pp. 739-43. 
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secretly united to God;’ becoming true members of the Church 
Catholic.” The true Church of the saints is spiritual; it is pervaded 
by the mystical reality of conversion. In its formation and in its mis- 
sion the rude sword of the earthly state and the persecuting rigidity 
of creed have no place. . 

God is a spirit who will have none but a spiritual worship. Com- 
pulsion can neither form His Church nor lead men to the true 
worship of His Divine Presence. That elementary fact of religion 
has never been understood in England. True faith is wholly spir- 
itual, “not of man nor taught by man... and can neither be set up, 
nor pulled down by any material sword or outward force’ Hence 
any coercion in religion destroys the essence of faith and robs the 
Church of its spiritual nature. Each of us should be left free to find 
God according to our own instincts." The freedom which spiritual 
worship requires can be circumscribed by no limitations. In the 
forceful words of George Bishop, “to whip, and to scourge, to fine 
and imprison .. . to banish and to put to death for religion, for con- 
science, for the worship of God, who hath made all men on the face 
of the earth of one blood, and appointed them the bound of their 
habitation; that which limits the rovings of their mind, if happily 
they might seek after God, and feel, and find him, who hath put all 
men into this state for that purpose; for these to remove out of coun- 
tries and nations those who were made of the same blood with them 
about religion, what more hateful? What more unnatural?’”” Every 
man must be satisfied with the illumination with which his own 
spirit is blessed, leaving all others free to find God as they choose.” 

Underlying the Quaker conception of religion was an almost aris- 
tocratic sense of withdrawal. The mind that has been illumined by 
God’s presence rests content in the knowledge which it has gained 
and in the ineffable beauty of the vision which it has attained. Who- 

” Robert Barclay, An apology, etc. (London, 1678), p. 182. 


® Richard Hubberthorne, The good old cause briefly demonstrated, etc. (London, 
1659), in Elizabeth Brockbank, Richard Hubberthorne of Yealand, etc. (London, 1929), 
Pp. 155. 

* Thomas Morford ... petition to Richard Cromwell (1659), Add. MSS., 4165, 53. 


* George Bishop, An illumination to open the eyes of the Papists ...and of all other 
sects, etc. (London, 1661), p. 36. 


* Thomas Ellwood, An alarm to the priests, etc. (London, 1660), pp. 6-7. 
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ever has enjoyed such an experience will realize that it can be gained 
only by the quiet and undisturbed contemplation of an unfettered 
soul. Liberty of conscience is therefore necessary both for the attain- 
ment of grace and for the worship of God. Religion, in other words, 
is a completely subjective phenomenon; the Christian conceives of 
himself solely in relation to his God, being unmindful of the world 
about him and interested only secondarily in the community of wor- 
ship with others who have shared, in part at least, the reality of his 
experience. 

Liberty of conscience and freedom of worship are therefore essen- 
tial for the existence of religion. When England becomes truly 
Christian, persecution will as a consequence of the very nature of 
faith instantly cease.“ Religious liberty expands directly “the light 
of Jesus Christ” breaks upon the nation.” For it is the first and basic 
requirement of true faith and religious understanding; “this the 
righteous God requires of you: Seek not to bind the consciences of 
any whose hearts are truly set towards Sion, nor consent to establish 
any form by an outward force, but give free toleration in the exer- 
cise of a tender conscience: The spirit of God must have its liberty. 
Let the Lord “have the exercise of his peoples consciences by his 
own Spirit, in all things” that pertain to worship, and let His peace 
prevail among the sects.” Only then will truth triumph and toler- 
ance replace persecution. Men cannot be saved from error by com- 
pulsion, and they will not be gained for Christ unless His Spirit 
hovers freely over all mankind. Religion and civil government 
founder upon the rock of an imposed conformity which seeks to 
regiment and prescribe faith.” 

The wise and Christian state will accordingly insure all its people 
the unrestrained freedom of their consciences.” It will “let them 
speak their minds, [will] let there be places and houses set forth 


* Anne Audland, A true declaration of the suffering of the innocent, etc. (London, 
1655), in The saints testimony, p. 34 (mispaged). 

* [Edward Burrough] For the souldiers and all the officers of England, Scotland, and 
Treland, etc. (London, 1654), single sheet. 

% Martin Mason, To both houses of Parliament (London, 1660), s.sh. ; 

* Edward Burrough, A message to the present rulers of England (London, 1659), 
p. 11. 

® Mason, op. cit.; Nayler, Works, pp. 742-43. 

® Martin Mason, Charles, king of England (London, 1660), s.sh. 
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where every man may speak his mind, and judgement, and opinion,’ 
for the state had better allow its citizens to “speak it forth than let 
it boil in the hearts.” The civil laws in such a tolerant country will 
provide ample safeguards against the overt actions of evil men, 
while conscience will remain unfettered. The land will be freed of 
the awful spectacle of an enthroned faction seeking to annihilate 
the resolved consciences of the saints. Persecution cannot prevail 
against the convictions of those who have felt the touch of God’s 
presence. “You may as well command the fire from burning, the 
wind from blowing, the sun from shining, the rain from showering, 
and the grass from springing up or growing, as offer to attempt it. 
If you can span the circumference of the earth, or dry up the vast 
ocean with your breath; if you can turn the autumn into spring, or 
count the number of the stars, and reckon every sand on the sea 
shore; then you may limit the holy one, and drown his Israel in the 
sea.” Faith must be left free and error must remain unmolested 
until God raises men up from imperfection. The attainment of this 
priceless liberty will constitute the greatest step that history has ever 
known toward the winning of the world for the Kingdom of God. 
All good men will labor toward that end. Liberty of conscience and 
the “true freedom of the nations from all oppressions was the mark 
at which we aimed, and the harbour for which we hoped, and the 
rest proposed in our minds, as the absolute end of our long and 
tedious travel.” 
” George Fox, Truths triumph in the eternal power, etc. (London, 1661), p. 14. 
™ Mason, To both houses of Parliament. 


@ To the generals and captains, officers and soldiers of this present army. The just and 
equal appeal, and the state of the innocent cause of us...who are now persecuted... 
under the name of Quakers (London, 1649), p. 2. 





Notes and Documents 


Letters on Godolphin’s Dismissal in 1710 


MONG JAMES BRYDGES’ letters in the Huntington Library’ are a 
number referring in greater detail than any other contemporary 
record to an outstanding historical event—Queen Anne’s dismissal 
of her chief minister, the Lord Treasurer Godolphin, on August 8, 
1710. Godolphin had been at the head of a succession of ministries, 
first Tory, then a combination of the moderates of both parties, and, 
lastly, Whig. The only permanent test of political allegiance had 
been support of the war against France which Marlborough had so 
triumphantly waged in the Netherlands. Godolphin’s fall entailed 
the ruin of the Whig ministry. His long administration “had lib- 
erated Europe from the power of France, joined England and Scot- 
land in the Union that has proved permanent, raised the island over 
which Anne reigned to a height of glory, and set it on the road of 
immense future prosperity and influence:” In spite of these great 
achievements the ministry collapsed like a pack of cards. After first 
Sunderland, Secretary of State and Marlborough’s son-in-law, and 
then Godolphin had been dismissed, the country at the ensuing 
general election upheld the Queen’s actions and gave the Tories an 
overwhelming majority. Godolphin’s sudden fall and its conse- 
quences were important enough to warrant further attention, espe- 
cially as a brief summary will show that recent historians are far 
from unanimous about the immediate causes and the details of the 
abrupt dismissal. 

Earl Stanhope’ states that after Sunderland's dismissal the weak- 
ness of the Whigs made the Queen’s advisers press on Godolphin’s 
dismissal. Accordingly, advantage was taken of some peevish words 
he had addressed to the Queen “‘at a council’ KF W. Wyon* wrote that 
the Queen’s secret advisers had determined to end Marlborough’s 

* Stowe MSS 57. 
*G. M. Trevelyan, England under Queen Anne, III (1934), 66. 


® History of England, 1701-1713, II (1872), 168. 
* History of Great Britain, II (1876), 222-23. 
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long monopoly of power, by ousting Godolphin. He related how 


. Anne, dissembling her intentions to the very last, listened to the 


Treasurer’s remonstrances against her consulting secret advisers and 
replied in the affirmative when he asked whether she wished him to 
continue in her service. Wyon concluded: “The next day a footman 
in the royal livery left with the Earl’s porter a note from her Majesty 
ordering him to break his staff.’ I. S. Leadam, in The History of 
England (1702-1760), relates that ‘“‘the notorious insecurity of Go- 
dolphin’s position and the certainty that his fall would be followed 
by a depression of public securities, tightened” the purse strings of 
the Bank of England. When it declined to make any further ad- 
vances ‘“Godolphin’s last resource was to ask the queen to put pres- 
sure upon the directors. It was obvious that this could as well be 
done on behalf of parliament. The request settled his fate’’ W. T. 
Morgan, in English Political Parties, 1702-1710 (1920), states that 
after Sunderland’s dismissal Anne was in a position to take notice 
of Godolphin’s surly behavior and forced his resignation.’ G. M. 
Trevelyan, in England under Queen Anne,’ assigns no special reason 
for Godolphin’s fall and makes no mention of the Bank of England. 
G. N. Clark’ is one of the few modern historians to mention the rep- 
resentations of the Bank to the Queen on the danger of altering her 
ministers and dissolving Parliament. It is noteworthy that no his- 
torian mentions all the factors that contemporaries, and especially 
Brydges, believed to have influenced the Queen. 

Godolphin’s own fall was clearly foreshadowed by two changes 
earlier in the year. The first of these was the substitution of the Duke 
of Shrewsbury for the Marquis of Kent as Lord Chamberlain. Writ- 
ing on April 18, 1710, to Cardonnel, Marlborough’s secretary, 
Brydges states that he is surprised at the news of Shrewsbury’s be- 
coming Lord Chamberlain and hopes the step has been taken with 
the “approbation and concurrence of our friends, tho by what I can 
understand the contrary is given out:” In another letter of the same 
day, to. Cadogan, quartermaster general to Marlborough, Brydges 
makes the further comment: 

5 1909; p. 172. ® The Later Stuarts (1934), p. 217. 


° P 393. ® Contractions have been expanded. 
TIII, 66-67. 
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The Tories are very high upon it and give out tis but the first step of 
what the Queen intends and that there’s to be a new Parliament. I hope 
this is not done without the consent and approbation of those wee are 
bound to wish well to, tho’ ’tis industriously given out that My Lord 
Treasurer knew nothing of it, till an express from the Queen brought 
him a letter in the road, as he was returning from Newmarket, signifying 
it to him. 


In a third communication the same day,” Brydges expressed the 
opinion that the Queen would never have taken such a step, with- 
out her ministers’ concurrence, if she had not been determined to 
go further. 

Brydges is perfectly correct in his surmise both of the change be- 
ing effected without the consent of the ministry and of the likeli- 
hood that it was the prelude to further changes. Godolphin himself 
addressed a strong remonstrance to the Queen, asking “what con- 
sequence can this possibly have, but to make every man that is now 
in your cabinet council, except the Duke of Somerset, to run from 
it as they would from the plague’ Events were to prove that the 
successive shocks the ministry received made some of its members 
behave like rats aboard a sinking ship. 

The next blow the ministry received was the dismissal of Sunder- 
land, one of the Secretaries of State. In 1705 the Whigs had passion- 
ately demanded Sunderland’s appointment, but Marlborough and 
Godolphin had had to strain their influence over the Queen to the 
utmost to effect it. A strong partisan and the son-in-law of Marl- 
borough, he was a natural link between the two sections of the ma- 
jority in Parliament that supported Godolphin’s ministry—the 
Whigs and Godolphin’s personal or ex-Tory supporters. His dismis- 
sal on June 14 and replacement by the Tory, Lord Dartmouth, was 
a definite sign of the times. It is curious that Brydges makes very 
little comment on Sunderland’s being deprived of the seals. In his 
letters written during the early part of July he is much concerned 
with the question whether Parliament will be dissolved or not. 
Clearly, he foresees a heavy ministerial defeat at the polls whenever 
a general election takes place. He seems to attribute the admitted 


* To John Drummond, financial agent at Amsterdam. 
* William Coxe, Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, III (1819), 209. 
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unpopularity of the ministry to the unwise principles they upheld, 
during and after the trial of Sacheverell, on the highly controversial 
question of the right of resistance to a tyrannical government. 

Godolphin was summarily dismissed on August 8. Brydges’ let- 
ters are of great value for the causes of his dismissal and its circum- 
stances. Brydges averred from the start that the immediate occasion 
for the Queen’s action was a representation from the Bank of Eng- 
land” Godolphin presented to her in which the directors expressed 
their unwillingness to make further loans without the royal assur- 
ances that no more changes were intended in the ministry and that 
Parliament was not to be dissolved then.” The explanation of the 
action of the Bank is probably to be found in a treasury minute“ 
of August 3: “The Gentlemen of the Bank are called in. The Gov- 
ernor says they have accommodated Mr. Meriel [Merill] this morn- 
ing [struck through] with £20,000 and £12,000 and now he desires 
£33,000, and great sums are desired by the officer for [Treasurer of] 
the Navy and others; which they cannot comply with by reason of 
the sinking of credit:’ This minute strongly confirms Brydges’ nar- 
rative in his letter to Drummond of August 24, 1710, and proves 
that he was in a position to learn the truth. 

As for the cause, as distinct from the occasion, of Godolphin’s dis- 
missal, Brydges was firmly of the opinion that such a revolution— 
for so Godolphin’s downfall appeared—was brought about because 
people had become convinced there was an intention to alter the 
constitution in church and state.” More than a passing notice should 
be given to one other of the causes Brydges mentions of the Queen’s 
determination to get rid of the Godolphin ministry—the attempt 


% The Court Minutes of August 3 record that “Mr. Governor, Mr. Deputy, Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Eyles are desired to attend my Lord Treasurer as soon as may be upon the 
matters now debated.’ According to a minute of August 8, the four waited upon Godol- 
phin and, at his request, put their wishes into writing. It is probable that this minute 
refers to the representation mentioned above. I am greatly obliged to Henry Clay, Esq., 
economic adviser to the Bank of England, for securing copies of this and other minutes 
of the proceedings of the “Court” of the Bank. 


* Letter to Sencerf, August 17. 


4 Most kindly supplied by Dr. W. A. Shaw, the editor of the long series of Calendars 
of Treasury Books. 


* Letter to Drummond. The speeches the Whig managers of Sacheverell’s impeach- 
ment delivered in support of the principles of the Revolution of 1688 explain the preva- 
lence of such a conviction though they do not justify it. 
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which had been made to remove from the royal presence by a par- 
liamentary address the Queen’s new favorite, Mrs. Masham. Accord- 
ing to the Duchess of Marlborough, writing to the Queen on June 7, 
1710, “all the noise which had been about an address” to remove 
Mrs. Masham “had been occasioned by Lord Marlborough’s dis- 
contents at that time, which most people thought were just. To this 
the Queen wrote a very short and harsh answer: James Ralph, re- 
plying to this narrative by Lady Marlborough, states “the design was 
actually formed by Lord Sunderland, to procure an address” from 
thence [House of Commons], that she [Mrs. Masham] might be 
removed from her majesty’s presence’’ The most circumstantial ac- 
count of this proposed address and its promoters was written by Lord 
Coningsby in a “History of Parties; Presented to King George I°” 
Because this narrative is unsupported by other evidence,as Professor 
Trevelyan” asserts, it need not be discussed here. Apparently the 
address was contemplated about the beginning of 1710 and was the 
subject of conversation and correspondence by the middle of the 
next month.” 

There is one strange omission in Brydges’s explanation of the fall 
of Godolphin’s ministry. Whereas he is very accurate and more de- 
tailed than others about what may be called the private or the semi- 
private grounds, and perhaps even over-estimates, if that is possible, 
the effect of Sacheverell’s trial, he seems blind to the growing un- 
popularity of the war. That blindness, however, he seems to have 
shared with some of the greatest of his contemporaries, even with 
Marlborough. 

The first-named editor made the transcription of the following 
letters, the second wrote the introduction and supplied the notes. 


CLARA Buck 
GODFREY DAVIES 


* An Account of the Conduct of the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough (1742), p. 298. 

“It is affirmed that this address was actually drawn up. Note in The Other Side of 
the Question (1744), p. 410. 

8 Archaeologia (1860), pp. 9-12. 

® England under Queen Anne, III, 346, n. 39. 

® The Wentworth Papers (1883), pp. 108-9. 
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TO GEORGE BRYDGES June 17. 1710 

The Queen sent Mr. Boyl™ last Wednesday for the Seals from my 
Lord Sunderland.” He is succeeded by Lord Dartmouth.” On Thursday* 
the Governor & Deputy Governor with two other Gentlemen of the Bank 
attended Her Majesty, to desire that she would make no further alter- 
ations in the ministry which must effect so much all the publick credit, 
to which She replied, as they told me themselves, that She would do 
every thing for the ease & quiet of her Subjects, & would make no further 
changes: so that there will be no danger of a dissolution.” 


TO LORD STAIR July 3, 1710. S.v. 


The dissolution of the Parliament is very confidently reported, & that 
a new one will be call’d the middle of August, & truly in my own opinion 
I am very much inclin’d to believe it will for they* who had credit 
enough with the Queen to persuade her into the measure she has taken, 
will hardly think themselves safe in a House of Commons, where the 


*1 Henry Boyle, Secretary of State. 

* Charles Spencer, 3d Earl of Sunderland, dismissed June 14, 1710. 

* William Legge, 2d Lord Dartmouth, appointed Secretary of State, June 14, 1710. 

*4 June 15, 1710. 

* Abel Boyer, The History of the Reign of Queen Anne, Digested into Annals, IX 
(1711), 231-33, gives the following account: 

“And here it is to be observ’d That the most artful Method by which the late Minis- 
try endeavour’d to support their tottering Power, was by suggesting and propagating 
the Notion, that the Credit of the Nation wholly depended upon the Lord Treasurer; 
which being, in great Measure, confirm’d by the Consequences attending the very Ap- 
prehension of his being removed, not only all the money’d Men in Great-Britain, but 
even the whole Confederacy seem’d to be concern’d in his Preservation. Hereupon, Sir 
Gilbert Heathcote, Governor of the Bank of England, Nathaniel Gould, Esq; Deputy- 
Governor, Francis Eyles, Esq; and Sir William Scawen, Two of the Directors, (whether 
of their own Accord, or through the Suggestion of others, is uncertain) thought fit to 
make their Application to the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Privy-Seal, to whom, having 
represented the Dangers likely to attend the Changing of the Ministry, his Grace intro- 
duc’d them to the Queen. Her Majesty, having given them a gracious Hearing, was 
pleas’d to tell them, “That She some time before, resolv’d to remove the Earl of Sunder- 
land, for particular Reasons of State; but that She had not yet determin’d to make any 
other Changes; and whenever She should, She would take Care, that the Publick Credit 
might not be injur’d thereby: Hereupon it was industriously given out, that the Queen 
had declared, She design’d to make no other Alterations in the Ministry, which imme- 
diately restor’d the Publick Funds to their former Value; but they soon began to fall 
again, and many Foreigners withdrew their Effects from England, upon a strong, and 
better grounded Report, that not only the Lord Treasurer would be remov’d, but even 
the Parliament dissolv’d’ 

* Robert Harley, a Tory, was the chief of the secret advisers of the Queen. There was 
a Whig majority in the Commons, 
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majority is against them, & where by a dissolution they think they shall 
have as considerable an one on their side. The cabinet sate last night 
till twelve, partly on this, but chiefly on the Memorial” Mr Fribourg 
gave in from the States, in which after having return’d Her Majesty 
thanks for the intimation she was pleas’d to give them (that nothing that 
had past in relation to my Lord Sunderland should any wise diminish 
the esteem for my Lord Duke) they proceed to tell her that as Guaran- 
tees of the Hanover succession they look upon themselves oblig’d to lay 
before her, how great their apprehensions would be, that in case she 
should proceed to make a change of ministry, the consequences of it 
might endanger that, & further that in such case they could not look 
upon themselves to be secure from a defection on our side from the 
alliance, by a seperate peace. This I am informed is the substance of the 
Memorial. What resolution the Queen came to upon it I have not yet 
heard. You'd easily be persuaded it will exaspirate to the utmost those 
whom Her Majesty has hearkned to of late. The General dissatisfaction 
that peoples minds receive upon these affairs have caus’d a great fall of 


” Boyer (loc. cit.) gives what is probably the best version of the memorial as known 
tocontemporaries: 

“Her Majesty’s Allies, and in particular the Emperor, and the States General, were 
very attentive to what pass’d in Great Britain; and being apprehensive that the Duke 
of Marlborough would either be remov’d, or so far disgusted as to lay down his Com- 
mand, which might bring a great Prejudice to the Common Cause; Count Gallas the 
Imperial Minister, and Mr. de Vryberge, the Dutch Envoy, were directed, in a most 
respectful Manner, to represent to the Queen, what ill Influence the Changing of Her 
Ministry might have on Affairs Abroad. In Answer to their respective Memorials, the 
first was told, he might assure the Emperor, “That whatever Changes the Queen design’d 
to make, She had resolv’d to continue the Duke of Marlborough in his Employments, 
and desired that Prince Eugene, and the other Imperial Generals and Plenipotentiaries, 
fhight act with him with the same Confidence as before: And tho’ the Answer that was 
given to Monsieur Vryberge, be still a Secret, yet ’tis certain the Queen put a favourable 
Construction on the Interposition of the States General, in favour of the late Ministry; 
looking upon it, as undoubtedly it was, the Effect of their Zeal for the Common Cause. 
However, there were not wanting those among the High Church Party, who not only 
bitterly inveigh’d against the Members of the Bank, that had apply’d to the Queen on 
this Occasion; but made severe Reflections on the Dutch, for presuming to intermeddle 
in an Affair of that Nature; and who, at the same time, handed about a smart (+) An- 
swer which they pretended the Queen had given to Mr. Vryberge’s Memorial. But the 
soberer Part were enclin’d to excuse Her Majesty’s Allies; both because they were 
engag’d in a long, expensive, and burdensome War, upon Measures concerted with 
the late Ministry; and which they were resolved to prosecute with Vigour, partly upon 
the Confidence they repos’d in the Duke of Marlborough’s Valour and Conduct; and 
because there seem’d to be a parallel Case, in the Queen’s Interposing at the Court of 
Vienna, in favour of some of the Emperor's Protestant Subjects; and even in the Par- 
liament’s Desire, that Application should be made to the Emperor, for sending Prince 
Eugene to command in Spain’ 

“(t) viz. I am surpriz’d, a Matter of this kind should come from the States—It is the 
greatest Insult that ever was offer'd to the Crown of England. However, it shall not 
lessen my Esteem of my Allies, nor alter my Resolution in my own Affairs” 
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stocks & which is the pulse of the City & whereby the State of her health 
is discern’d. Four of the rich men of the Bank were introduc’d by the 
Duke of Newcastle* to Her Majesty to inform Her of the Dampness that 
has seized upon peoples spirits upon the discourses that were up & down 
of her intentions to make further changes, to which her answer is very 
differently reported, but I have had it[?] from so good hands that I can- 
not doubt but she was pleased to express at least that she had not come 
to a determination of making more. Thus you see the uncertain state 
we are in at present. 
TO MR. SENCERF™ 
Aug. 17. 1710 
I was in the Country 100 miles of, when My Lord Godolphin” was 
remov'd; So that not knowing anything of it, you can not take it amiss 
I sent you not notice of it. You may be sure you had not otherwise fail’d 
knowing it as early as anyone: It was occasion’d upon a representation 
he carry’d to the Queen from the Bank,” in which they expresst an un- 
willingness to lend any money, till Her Majesty had made a further 
Declaration that she intended no further changes, nor a Dissolution: 
upon which tho’ She exprest no great dislike at that time, the next morn- 


* John Holles, ist Duke of Newcastle. 
* James Sencerf and Son were agents in Rotterdam. 
® Sidney, ist Earl of Godolphin, Lord High Treasurer. 


* The Court minutes of the Bank of England have the following relevant entries: 

“grd Aug. § Mr. Governor, Mr. Deputy, Mr. Ward and Mr. Eyles are desired to attend 
my Lord Treasurer as soon as may be upon the matters now debated.’ 

“8th Aug. The Governor reported that he with the Deputy, Mr. Ward and Mr. 
Eyles had according to Order of last Court attended my Lord Treasurer 
upon the Debates of the said Court, which upon my Lord’s desire they had 
put into writing and delivered to my Lord. A Copy of which was now read 
and (Nem. Com.) approved.’ 

According to William Coxe (Memoirs of John, Duke of Marlborough, III [1819], 
287), in an audience on Aug. 7 Godolphin represented to the Queen “the mischievous 
consequences of secret counsels, and her want of confidence in her ostensible ministers. 
He concluded with submitting to her decision, whether he should continue in office, 
offering to serve or not, as she should deem it for her interest, concluding with the cate- 
gorical question, ‘Is it the will of your majesty that I should go on?’ The queen replied 
without hesitation, ‘Yes!’ ” 

“Letter from Godolphin, Aug. 7, and a narrative of the duchess, which seems to be 
taken from this letter, or from other communications of the treasurer?’ 

A letter to Blenheim Palace, asking whether the letter from Godolphin and the nar- 
rative of the Duchess survive and whether copies could be obtained, met with no 
response. 

The curt letter from the Queen (printed in Letters of Queen Anne, ed. Curtis Brown 
[1935], P- 305) Says little of the causes of Godolphin’s dismissal, merely alluding to the 
“uneasiness” he had shown for some time, and to the many “unkind returns” she had 
recently received, especially “before the lords”—probably the cabinet. For her brief 
and similar letter to Marlborough, see ibid. For slightly different versions of the same 
letters, see Coxe, op. cit., III, 287-88. 
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ing She wrote to him to break his staff himself to save her the trouble 
of taking it away. We are in great expectation to see what effect this will 
produce in My Lord Duke,” but hope he will not lay down himself, but 
continue to serve his Queen & Country at the head of the Army. In the 
condition our affairs are at present towards the end of a year, & the serv- 
ice having in several parts of it exceeded the provision made by Parlia- 
ment, So that the occasions for money are Such that every body will be 
under a necessity in order to preserve their country of doing what they 
can to raise money to carry on the Service & Support the Credit. 


as TO MR. CARDONNEL Augst. 18. 1710 

I heartily congratvlate you upon your recovery, which I am glad to 
hear from our friends you have met with; but I have a very melancholy 
Subject to condole you upon, the loss of my Lord Godolphin’s Staff. 
I wish the Publick does not Suffer by this misfortune, as much as those 
whom he was pleased to honour with his patronage & protection. I in- 
treat you will deliver the Enclosed to His Grace,“ who I wish could have 
been here. His presence perhaps might have been able to have stopt this 
blow & pacify’d matters. There are remittances gone over to compleat 
the Subsistance to the 23d Instant & next week there will be an 100000 Ib. 
more to carry the Army to the 23d September. You may be assur’d I will 
not fail taking all imaginable care, as long as I continue in, that the 
Subsistance is duely remitted over. &c. 


TO THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 

Aug. 18, 1710 

I have left Hereford, where everything I believe is fixt as to my Elec- 
tion, but upon the road homewards I was struck with the news of My 
Lord Treasurer having lost the staff. Your Grace may well imagine, his 
particular goodness to me made me highly sensible of my own loss, but 
I had more melancholy thoughts when I considered how far it might 
affect the publick, to which his wisdom, probity, & deep experience was 
far more important than his Patronage to his private friends & servants. 
With this unpleasant prospect before my Eyes & mov’d by a full sense 
of gratitude to those from whom I had received so many obligations, I 
was ready to surrender my Employment (as I still am whenever Your 
Grace & He think it conduces to your Service) & to have my bottom 
wound up, tho’ by hands, who would pretend at least to be angry at my 
quitting: But upon a conference I had with His Lordship the morning 
Icame to Town I found it was his opinion I should not quitt; upon which 


® John Churchill, 1st Duke of Marlborough. 
* Adam [de] Cardonnel, secretary to the Duke of Marlborough. 
* Duke of Marlborough. 
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I continue in the Service. Nothing more shews the greatness of his mind, 
than his endeavors at this instant to render the Queens affairs easy, & 
to procure credit now,” as much as he did, when he was in the actuall 
possession of his post. I hope Your Grace will do me the justice & honor 
to believe I shall never loose the sense of your repeated favors & that 
Iam &c. 
TO MR. MORICE Aug. 21, 1710 
At my return from Hereford I found a great alteration in the Treas- 
ury, where in the room of My Lord Godolphin I saw Earl Pawlet,” Mr. 
Harley, Mr. Pagitt, Sir Thos. Mansell & Mr. Benson. I believe this will 
be attended with many others, & I am apt to think there will be a total 
change. The Prosecution of Dr. Sacheverell, with the design of establish- 
ing the Doctrine of Resistance by a Law, has contributed the most to 
bring this Revolution about, & the Queen has show’d such a resolution 
in it, that nobody doubts her going thro’ with it. It was reported very 
hott that I was to be one of those who were to be displac’t, but Her 
Majesty had the goodness to send me word by My Lord Powlett, the 
Duke of Shrewsbury & Mr. Harley there was no ground for that dis- 
course, & that she was well satisfied with my service & had no design of 
dispencing with it. 
TO MR. DRUMMOND” pone 
Dear Sir. arom ty 
I was in great hopes I should have been able to have return’d you by 


*% Probably the reference is explained by the following extract from the court min- 
utes of the Bank of England: 

“17th Aug. The Governor reported that having attended the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury according to a letter received from Mr. Lownds, their Lord- 
ships had caused a Minute to be entered (which was read to them) for mak- 
ing good all the late Lord Treasurer’s Minutes relating to the Bank, among 
which were one for £100,000 desired to be advanced to Mr. Bridges for pay- 
ment of Bills of Exchange, and another for £33,000 to Mr. Howe for pay- 
ment of Guards and Garrisons, both which the Governor acquainted their 
Lordships the Bank had not agreed to, but were only Proposals made by 
the late Lord Treasurer, and that their Lordships had thereupon desired 
the Court would take them into their further Consideration, as also the 
undertaking the Remittances by the Bank for Flanders, whereupon the 
Court Considering the affaire of Remittances, after some debate adjourned 
it, and taking into Consideration the said 2 Minutes it was ordered that the 
Comittee for the Treasury attend their Lordships upon the matters now 
debated’’ 

* John Poulett, 1st Earl, was the First Lord of the Treasury; the others—Robert Har- 
ley, Henry Pagett, Sir Thomas Mansell, and Robert Benson—were all M.P’s. 

* John Drummond, agent in Amsterdam. His letter of July 29 to which Brydges 
refers contains one sentence ad rem: “The wisest & best men here do thing the States 
proceedings & Vryberg’s Memorial to be a very undue medling & which may return 
upon them, when they will little wish for it?’ 
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last post my very humble thanks for the several letters I received from 
you, whilst I was in the Country, particularly that of the 29 July, con- 
taining so judicious an account of the present posture of affairs, with 
such wise remarks thereupon as cannot fail of meeting upon due reflex- 
ion with the concurrence of all understanding men. You’] easily I believe, 
guess the Surprise I lay under, when I receiv’d the news of My Lord 
Godolphin’s dismission. It found me upon the road & the remainder of 
my journey was spent in the disagreable contemplation of the melan- 
choly prospect these measures (however necessary perhaps to be taken) 
lay before us. When I came to Town I soon heard the occasion & manner 
of it, which since your other friend is so much taken up, ’tis possible may 
not have reacht you, with that exactness you desire to know every thing 
by, & therefore I’l give you the trouble of a narration of it. The Army, 
Navy, Transport &c wanting a Sum of mony to carry on the Service, We 
sent up our Deputies (or Instruments) to the Bank to borrow of them on 
a deposit of tallies, but they refusing to lend, application was made to 
My Lord Treasurer, who Summon’d the Bank to attend him next day. 
When they were come his Lordship used all the arguments he could 
think of, both relating to the publick concern & his own particular inter- 
est (in regard at this juncture it might by the world be interpreted a want 
of heartiness in his Lordship) to press them to a work so necessary. He 
drove them at last to the pass of owning that what Stuck upon ’em 
& had occasioned the Resolution they were come to, was the apprehen- 
sion they had, that credit might still come to so much lower an Ebb, 
that the consequences of it might endanger the wellbeing of the Bank, 
which could not fail of being very terribly shaken by it, if it should fall 
much lower that these fears are grounded upon the uncertainty they 
were in, whether Her Majesty would think for to dissolve the present 
Parliament & make farther changes in the Ministry, which if she should 
they thought would produce the effects they so much dreaded; & there- 
fore they could not be of opinion that it would be safe for them to ad- 
vance any farther sum, or make any new Loans, unless Her Majesty 
would have the goodness to make a publick declaration to quiet the 
minds of her Subjects in these matters. My Lord told them that what 
they had urged, was of such weight, he would not take upon him to 
repeat it to the Queen, but desir’d they would put it in writing which 
they immediatly did, & he promist to lay it before Her Majesty. Accord- 
ingly in the afternoon he attended at Kingsinton,” was with the Queen 
above two hours, & when he came out appear’d with an air of chearful- 
ness & content that had not been seen for some time in his countenance, 
& was so thoroughly persuaded himself of his success, that meeting Vry- 
berg” in the antichamber, he when up to him, told him he had gain’d 


* Kensington. 
® Monsieur de Vryberg, Dutch envoy. 
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his point & that he might assure his Masters the same: but the event 
show’d how much his Lordship was mistaken: for next morning a serv- 
ant came from the Queen with a letter to him, Saying he had orders 
to deliver it into his own hands, or if he was not stirring into the hand 
of his chief Gentleman, & to take his name. The Gentleman being 
called received the letter & deliver’d it to My Lord, upon which he 
arose & sent for Mr Smith® the Chancellor of the Exchequer. As soon 
as he was come, he read the letter to him, the purport of which was 
that tho’ the hardships she had of late received, were greater, than she 
could longer bear, yet in consideration of his many faithfull services 
to her, She could not find in her heart to take the Staff from him, but 
desir’d him to save her that trouble & break it himself. After which he 
told him that his sending for him was to desire him to be an eyewitness 
of. his obedience to the Queens commands, upon which he broke the 
Staff, & desired Mr. Smith to go & acquaint the Queen with it, which he 
did & at the Same time Surrendred his own employment of Chancelour 
of the Exchequer. Thus past this great affair, & after this I presume no- 
body can question but Her Majesty is resolved to go thro’ with the 
Scheme that is laid, & we are in daily expectation of the alterations be- 
ing made, that are said to be intended in the several Commissions of 
Lieutenancy & Justices of Peace throughout the kingdom, in order to 
influence the ensuying Elections, for which we expect every week the 
writs to bear teste, that which as I am told occasions a delay, is the vari- 
ous opinions that are amongst the new Ministers themselves, Some being 
for a mixt administration, consisting of an equal number of Whigs & 
Tories in each Commission; Others thinking matters driven to too great 
a height of animosity betwixt the 2 parties, & that there can be no Sub- 
sisting for the new ministry without giving enterily it to the Tories. Of 
this first sort is the Duke of Somerset" who tho’ interily averse to the 
thoughts of keeping my late Lord Treasurer, of the Duke of Marl- 
borough is yet for the Ministry’s declaring themselves upon a Whigghish 
bottom & measures, which not being judg’d by what I can understand 
practicable has so disgusted His Grace,“ that he is gone into the Country. 
You’l presently judge Mr. Harly (who is now premier Minister) has a 
fine time of it, when all the weight of affairs not only lies upon him, but 
also has so difficult a game to play, as the managing & bringing to, & keep- 
ing in temper such sort of Spirits: And certainly whoever considers im- 
partially what he has done, will own him a very extraordinary person, 
both to be able & to dare to bring about what he has effected against 
2 men, each of whom was the greatest of his kind, that hardly any age 
has afforded, & not only unblemisht, but even not Suspected of any fail- 


® John Smith. “ Duke of Marlborough. 
“ Charles Seymour, 6th Duke of Somerset. 
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ures that could be call’d a fault. People will wonder after this how so 
strange a Revolution could be compast, but they must consider that 
Several concurring circumstances tended by degrees to imprint an opin- 
ion in the body of the Gentlemen & People, that there was an intention 
of altering in time the constitution in Church & State, & this has taken 
such root, that any thing else, as well as Sacheverall,* that had happen’d 
to given them an handle & an opportunity of showing their disposition, 
would have product the same ferment. I question too whether some jal- 
ousies of this nature had not reacht the Queen’s mind. Tis certain that 
the carriage of a certain great Lady“ towards her was such as so far alien- 
ated her affection from her, that many think it was grown to a degree 
of aversion, & what served to finish the whole, was the intention she 
understood there was (after the opposition that had been made to her 
bestowing My Lord Essex’s“ Dragoons on Collonel Hill) to attempt 
removing Mrs. Masham“ by an address of Parliament from her. This 
gave her such an alarm that I believe you know very well she sent to most 
about her, who were in either House & intended to have done the same 
to all the rest, speaking personally to them, & persuading her with tears 
in her eyes to show their adherence to her service by opposing the mo- 
tion: & this I believe convinc’t those who were then the Ministers that 
they had lost the Queen, as the Junto likewise was afterwards on the 
Tryal of Sacheverall, that they had done the Same by the People. Both 
which is true to such a degree, that if the present Ministers can find any 
way to overcome the difficulties they are under for want of mony to carry 
on the Service, they’] hold their ground in spite of all that can be done 
against them. It was generally believed the Admiralty would have been 
changed last Sunday.“ My Lord Peterborough® is to be at the head of 
that board in room of my Lord Orford,” as is given out. The reason they 
say it is, because they cannot yet agree upon the other Commissioners, 
my Lord Peterborough insisting upon several, who, by what I can learn, 
are not well relisht by others. Lord Rivers” went out of town to his house 
in Essex to refresh himself for 2 or 3 days, after his indisposition, from 
thence he goes to Hanover, where tis generally thought, his Commission 

‘Henry Sacheverell, whose impeachment for his sermons helped to ruin the Whig 
ministry. 

“ Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 


“ Algernon Capel, 2d Earl of Essex. He commanded a regiment of dragoons from 
1692 until his death, Jan. 10, 1710. 


“ John or Jack Hill. For these incidents see Trevelyan, III, 43. 
“ Abigail, sister of Jack Hill, cousin of Harley. 

“ Aug. 20, 1710. 

“ Charles Mordaunt, 2d Earl of Peterborough. 

” Edward Russell, ist Earl of Orford, admiral. 

* Richard Savage, 4th Earl. Envoy Extraordinary to Hanover. 
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is to offer the Elector” the command of the Army. This also occasions 
great speculations. The Whigs give out he will not accept it. The Tories 
say they know his inclinations better, & add (with a think a good deal 
of reason) that it is not to be imagined a Prince who would accept the 
command of an army, destin’d to do nothing, will refuse to be at the 
head of one which is to perform all the great actions, & which will be 
sure to be Supported by the power of the new Ministry. Neither is it very 
likely that he who is the new Successor will refuse to take the sword in 
his hand, when he is so earnestly invited to it. This is the present posture 
of affairs, that there will be a total change is no longer doubted, and 
amongst the many alterations intended Your humble servant has been 
talkt of for one, & Mr. Arthur Moor® nam’d for my Successor. By what 
I can gather from many circumstances I cannot altogether clear him in 
my mind from having attempted it, & on the other side I cannot entirely 
bring my self to believe him guilty of so black a piece of ingratitude & 
folly. Of ingratitude in regard I have preserv’d him from ruin, to a 
degree I dare not own, lest the world should censure my discretion; 
and of folly, because he knows it is still in my power to bring it upon 
him. But let that be as it will, the report was so strong, that Her Majesty 
was pleased to take notice of it & had the goodness to let me know by 
My Lord Shrewbury,“ Lord Poulett® & Mr. Harley” that she was well 
satisfied with my service, & had no thought of dispensing with it. Upon 
which I continue still in my Employment, & doing so think my self 
bound to contribute what in me lies to support & carry on what she 
judges most for Her’s & the kingdom’s good. And as for any interpreta- 
tion that may be made of the part I perform in this matter, I dare appeal 
to my late Lord Treasurer & his Grace of Marlborough, whether I have 
not both on this & on all other occasions behav’d myself with the utmost 
honor to ’em. The Same Stedfastness & duty I shall always observe in 
every thing that regards them, which comes personally to affect them, 
but whatever I shall do for their Service, I know no reason I have to 
Sacrifice myself & fortunes to promote the interest of others from whom 
I have never received even so much as common civility, during the time 
I have been lookt upon as one of them, & whose aims, I am persuaded, 
are to gain power enough to govern without control, not only those two, 
but the whole kingdom, & this in opposition to those I have, as twere, 
been bred up with, who are of the same principles with me, & who, not- 
withstanding my having differ’d with them of late, are willing to receive 
me with open arms. 


53 George, Elector of Hanover, later George I of England. 
8 Comptroller of the army accounts, 1704. 

% Charles Talbot, 12th Earl of Shrewsbury. 

John Poulett, ist Earl, First Lord of the Treasury. 
Robert Harley, afterward Earl of Oxford. 
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I will now acquaint you with a piece of news, which you’l easily guess 
would be the consequence of what I have wrote above, viz. Sir H. Fur- 
nese” will no longer be made use of in the publick remittances, & the 
Lords intend to agree to a Proposal I laid before them from Sir Theo- 
dore Janssen® upon this occasion. I fail’d not to recommend Mr. Van 
der Heiden” & yourself to him, but he gave me such reasons, why at this 
juncture it was not safe nor prudent to leave the Cliffords® that I could 
not but remain satisfied, with this promise that tho’ his general bills 
were drawn upon the Cliffords yet the particular remittances by which 
he makes provision for them, should chiefly & as much as he could con- 
trive them, go to your house. If you please you may take notice of this 
to him, acquainting him I sent you word of it. 

I believe it will not be amiss, if, as from your self you show’d Mr. 
Sweet” that part of this letter which relates to the assurance I have from 
the Queen of continuing in her service. I am apt to think it will quiet 
his mind, which I believe at present is under a great deal of alarm. 

I write this by this post to yourself & Mr. Van der Heiden about our 
other affairs, & recommend to you what I have desired in it, relating to 
the forreign Bills of Extraordinary it being what will be of great service 
& very well take by the Ministry. I will add no more than to assure you 
I am with the utmost sincerity. &c 


TO MR. DRUMMOND September 21, 1710 

At last all the difficulties that lay in the way of the Queens going on 
with the alterations are I hear got over. Yesterday Lord Dartmouth went 
to the Duke of Devonshire” who broke his staff of Lord Steward before 
him, & the Duke of Buckingham® supply his place. As I was coming to 
town I met Mr. Boyle going to Kensington with the seals, & Mr St. John 
is to succeed him, whom I believe, since the other could not be prevailed 
upon to continue, neither of us are sorry to see in that post. Mr. G. Gran- 
ville* will have the Comptrollers staff, at present in Sir John Holland’s” 


= Sir Henry Furness. 
% Director of the South Sea Company. 


® Associated in a financial way with Drummond. Some letters carry both their sig- 
natures, 


” A George Clifford had negotiated bills of exchange for the subsistence of the Eng- 
lish army in Flanders in William III's reign. (Indexes to Calendar of Treasury Books, 
1693-1696.) Presumably this is the same man or firm. 


" Benjamin Sweet, Brydges’ deputy. 

* William Cavendish, 2d Duke of Devonshire. 

* John Sheffield, cr. Duke of Buckinghamshire. 

“ Henry. 

® George. * Comptroller of the Queen’s Household. 
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hand, & Mr. Aislaby” I am told is to succeed Mr. Walpole® as Treasurer 
of the Navy; who will be secretary of warr I dont yet hear. I hope Mr. 
Cardonnel, & that it will be a means of prevailing on My Lord Duke to 
continue in, tho’ that he will not, I very much apprehend. Pray if you 
can hear what answer Lord Rivers receives at Hanover, I desire you'l 
let me know. Lord Rochester” will be, I understand, this night declared 
Lord President, in the room of Lord Sommers,” & a Proclamation order’d 
for dissolving the Parliament. Thus you [have as] entire & as great a 
change brought about as ever happen’d. It is gone so much farther than 
the Duke of Somerset who was so instrumental in bringing it about, in- 
tended, that he is so much disgusted, that he is lookt upon, as almost lost, 
His scheme was only, as I am informed, level’d at My Lord Duke of Matrl- 
borough & my Lord Godolphin, but would have had every thing else 
gone upon the foot of Whigg measures: but that was quickly judged 
impracticable, & you find it is just the contrary, for it is upon an entire 
Tory bottom the administration is now founded. I am convinc’d in my 
own thoughts it is right but how far they’l be able long to support it is 
a great question to many. Interest is making very strong on both sides 
in all places against the new Elections, & the Whigs will certainly be 
much stronger than the Tories apprehend. The last have now lost a con- 
siderable support, & indeed the greatest of their interest in Cornwall, 
by the death of Mr. Buller,” the advantage of which Mr. Boscawen” will 
not fail to render very considerable to him self, the ministry have under- 
gone as great a loss in the death of the Earl of Anglesea,” who in my 
opinion for quickness of parts, solidity of judgment & all the improve- 
ments reading could give him, was inferior to none in the Nation, & this 
misfortune too is attended with another that it will deprive us of his 
Brother“ in the house of Commons, who, though equal to any there, & 
as usefull & proper a member as most in the House, yet will not altogether 
repair his Brother’s loss in the House of Lords. 

In short our animosities grow so much higher & higher every day than 
other & the parties are so near upon a balance that it is not easy for either 
to get the better quickly of the other, but I dont find the soundest judg- 
ment can determine what is best for us to wish for, If the war continues 
our heats may occasion those advantages to France as may render a Peace 

* John Aislabie. : 

* Secretary at War and Treasurer of the Navy. He retained the latter post until 
January, 1711. 

® Laurence Hyde, 1st Earl of Rochester. 

7 John, Lord Somers. 

7 James Buller, M.P. for Cornwall. 

* Hugh Boscawen, cr. Viscount Falmouth, “sat for Cornwall’ 

8 John Annesley, 4th Earl of Anglesea, d. Sept. 18. 
™ Arthur Annesley, M.P, Cambridge University. 
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more difficult & less honorable: besides the new Ministry will necessarily 
find themselves so entangled in making the necessary provision for so 
expensive a war, as in their consequences must give their enemies in time 
great handles to cavil & find fault with their management. On the other 
side if we have a Peace, except some method can be found to quiet people 
tempers & passions, which rage beyond expression at present (for your 
Gazettes can never treat some people half so ill, as they are in some Coffee 
houses here all day long by word of mouth.) it is very probable the peace 
will not last long amongst us. I have given you here a short account of 
the present posture of our affairs. If any thing new happens betwixt this 
& the going out of the post tomorrow night I'l add in a postscript. I hope 
next fleet will bring me over the 4 hogsheads you have been so kind to 
get for me, & the account of what I am indebted to you for these & so 
many other matters I have troubled you with, I am Dear &c. 


TO MR. CARDONNEL a 
Dear Sir. P 7 
Tho’ I question not but you'l hear from other hands what has hap- 
pen’d, yet I would not miss giving you what notice I receive of matters, 
that you may lay it where you think proper. Last night the Queen came 
to Council & declar’d she was determin’d to dissolve the Parliament & 
ordered a Proclamation for that purpose prepar’d to be read, after which 
My Lord Chancelor™ rose up to Speak against it, but her Majesty an- 
swered the matter was over & immediately rose up & went away. They say 
in point of form the objection ought to have been made before the Proc- 
lamation was read, which not being done, the time was lapst. Upon this 
My Lord Sommers, Orford & Lord Chancellor surrendered this morn- 
ing. The Duke of Devonshire” is succeeded by the Duke of Buckingham 
& Mr. St. John is secretary of State.” The Chancery I hear will be in Com- 
mission, but to whom I know not. This morning I am inform’d an ex- 
press is come from Lord Rivers & I am told the answer the Elector is that 
he is entirely at the Queen’s devotion, either to stay there or come over 
either to command, or not command the Army & that she may dispose 
of him if she pleases. You’l pardon Sir this trouble & by all means keep it 
secret from every one, but where tis proper it should be known. kc. 


Dear Sir. ee Te September 26. 1710 
... Pray God it may be true & that his Grace may see his interest so 
well as to be well with No. 5. I cannot to my own judgement think it im- 
possible to be brought about, & I believe no greater service could be done 
® William Cowper, 1st Earl Cowper. 
* Lord Steward. 
™ In place of Boyle. 
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his Country by any one than effecting it. The Admiralty Board is not yet 
settled. Mr. Walpole is order’d to attend the Queen to morrow between 
12 & 1. It is generally believed in order to be laid aside. I should be very 
glad if any way could be found to keep him, for he is a Gentleman of 
excellent parts, a great deal of honour & the most friendly nature I have 
known. Mr. Smith (late Chancellor of the Exchequer) to the surprise of 
every one, is made Teller of the Exchequer in the room of Mr. Vernon,” 
who will be otherwise provided for. &c. 


78 James Vernon. 














A Letter of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges 
to Robert Southey’ 


IR SAMUEL EGERTON BRYDGES, one of the lesser literary lights of the 
Romantic Period, was born on November 90, 1762, the son of 
Edward and Jemima Brydges. His birthplace, Wootton Court, Kent, 
was a renovated Gothic building where Leonard and Thomas Digges 
had once lived. From childhood he was brought up in an atmos- 
phere of books, thus acquiring naturally the love of reading which 
he describes in his autobiography: “How I counted the hours till I 
could return to my beloved books! The moment dinner was over 
I drew my chair round the fire, and one of these large volumes was 
opened upon my knees. I grew peevish if anyone interrupted me” 
Poet, novelist, bibliographer, genealogist, member of Parliament, 
Brydges was a man, of wide and diversified interests, who reflected 
in his writings the cultural taste of the time. He had not only read 
the classical authors, including Aristotle (Poetica) and Horace (Ars 
Poetica), but was equally familiar with the early English critics, such 
as Sydney and Puttenham. He is chiefly remembered for his criti- 
cism, which, however, has not been sufficiently appreciated, although 
Professor Saintsbury has paid him tribute.’ His very definite ideas 
about poetry are also worthy of note, since, according to Mary Kath- 
erine Woodworth, his theory contains all the essential features of 
Wordsworth’s.* 

On leaving Cambridge in 1782, Brydges entered the Middle 
Temple, but he never practiced the law. Ten years later he retired 
in order to devote himself to literary pursuits. He was M.P. for Maid- 
stone from 1812 to 1818. In 1814 he was created baronet. In 1818 
he went abroad to live, and, except for a visit to England from 
June, 1826, to October, 1828, remained there until his death, near 
Geneva, on September 8, 1837. 

Sir Egerton was always exploring the bypaths of literature and 


* Huntington Manuscript 12321. Wove paper. 2 leaves, 1374 x 914 in. (4 pages of writ- 
ing, in 7 columns). Postmarks: Oct. 26 and Oct. 29, 1829. Seal missing. 

*Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, Autobiography (London, 1834), I, 99. 

* George E. B. Saintsbury, Minor Poets of the Caroline Period (3 vols.; Oxford, 1905). 


“Mary Katherine Woodworth, The Literary Career of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges 
(Oxford, 1935), p. 106. 
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making collections from old authors, such as his Censura literaria 
containing titles, abstracts, and opinions of old English books... 
(1805-9). In 1810, then married and possessed of a large family, he 
moved to Lee Priory (near Canterbury), with its magnificent Gothic 
library. Here he set up his private press, from which he issued about 
forty reprints of rare English works in limited editions. 

Brydges always felt that he was persecuted by his critics. Discour- 
aged by the indifferent reception of his first volume of poems (1785), 
he essayed his hand at the novel. In this he was more successful, and 
his initial effort, Mary de Clifford, published anonymously in 1792, 
received some recognition. The violent abuse of the critics was, in- 
deed, more or less a figment of his own imagination. For a time they 
attacked him and he them. They called him “Sir Fretful Plagiary; 
and enjoyed pricking him because he “howled so melodiously:’ An- 
other grievance was his failure to receive the title of Baron Chandos 
of Sudeley. 

By way of introduction to the letter, printed below, that Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges wrote to Robert Southey on October 18 and 21, 1829, 
an extract from a letter of Southey to the Right Honorable C. W. W. 
Wynn, M.P, dated August 23, 1834, may be of interest: 

In all you say about Sir E. Brydges you are right, except I think in 
rating him as a man of intellectual powers so low. All his books are bad, 
and yet there are marks of genius in very many of them, and most in his 
later ones;—some fine sonnets in this mass of biography, and some pas- 
sages in other of his late works, of great beauty and feeling. He printed 
my letters without asking my leave, except for that which relates to 
Bampfylde, many years ago. The publisher had more sense of propriety, 
and sent them to me for revision. The opinion of him held by the better 
part of his own family, is, I know, that he is hardly to be looked upon as 
an accountable agent; and this is the only excuse they can make to them- 
selves for the reckless manner in which he has dissipated not only his own 
fortune, but much of theirs. I never saw him, but if I could have afforded 
time to correspond with a person, who always replied instanter to my 
letters (the letters moreover costing half-a-crown, whether I received or 
sent them), I should most willingly have continued so to do, for there 
was no subject, literary, biographical, or historical, on which he was not 
ready to pour forth a stream of knowledge. To one employed as I am, he 
would be, if within reach, and on reasonable terms, the most useful of 
correspondents.° 


5 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, ed. John Wood Warter (London, 
1856), IV, 383-84. 
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The opinions thus expressed by Southey are amply vindicated in 
the present example of Brydges’ letters, for it displays his wide 
knowledge of various political, literary, and antiquarian topics, and 
furnishes an illuminating side light on his personal ambitions and 


feelings. R. B. HASELDEN 


Sir Geneva, 18 Oct. 1829 


Two and twenty years ago you did me the great favour to send me a 
Memoir of John Bampfylde,’ so beautiful and affecting that I have never 
had it out of my head. I had for a very long while mislaid it, and looked 
in vain for it—but a few weeks ago my son found it in a box with other 
literary papers removed from a former residence; and has at my desire 
sent me a transcript of it hither. I did not insert it in Cens-Lit’ at the 
time, out of delicacy to a family, whose hard-hearted conduct did not 
deserve such forbearance,—and besides, was doubtful if you meant it for 
the press. A praise of Bampfylde in an article in Qu[arterly] R[eview] 
vol. 35. p. 193 on Dr. F Sayers,* which I take to be yours, has again brought 
strongly before me that lamented poet whose Sonnets when I went to 
Cambridge in Oct. 1780, I found at Merril’s’ shop, and siezed upon with 
a delight which will never quit me. I then heard the story, of Miss Palmer, 
Sir Joshua, and the poet’s mental disorder.” Should the occasion offer, 
may I print this pathetic and glowing memorial? At present I am con- 
fined to the House by a painful lameness, and am obliged to seek such 
literary amusements as strongly interest me. 

Were I to say how much I admire those articles of criticism and bio- 
graphical sketches, many of which I attribute to your hand, I am afraid 
I sho[ul]d appear like a flatterer. But the head and the heart, which dic- 
tate such things are objects of as sincere admiration with me now, as in 
the enthusiasm of my youth. But it had been better for me, if I had been 
less fond of literature, and more attentive to the business of life. I had 
not courage either to pursue literature steadily, or to desert it for rougher 
and homelier pursuits:—and so between both I have done nothing. My 


* John Codrington Bampfylde (1754-96), poet, second son of Sir Richard Warwick 
Bampfylde. Southey’s memoir was apparently never published. 

* Censura Literaria, published in 1805-9 and 1815. 

* Frank Sayers (1763-1817), poet and metaphysician. He studied medicine under John 
Hunter and obtained the degree of M.D. from Hardervyck. He abandoned medicine 
for a literary career. 

® Joseph Merrill (d. 1805), Cambridge bookseller. 

* Bampfylde proposed to Miss Palmer, niece of Sir Joshua Reynolds, afterward 
Marchioness Thomond. Sir Joshua disapproved of the match, and the poet was im- 


prisoned for breaking the artist’s windows. Later Bampfylde was confined in a mad- 
house. 
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life has been a waste of fitful and useless energies; and now it is hastening 
to a close in obscurity and regret. My indisposition at this moment keeps 
me out of society: otherwise I could find much amusing and intelligent 
conversation here; which it is difficult to find in a provincial neighbour- 
hood in England. In the last forty years the changes in the lives and 
habits of the Engl[ish] provincial gentry have been as discomforting and 
mortifying as they have been violent: and a state of things which subjects 
the condition of the upper orders of society to sudden and perpetual 
changes cannot be sound. Nor does the general state of our literature 
appear to me to be much more solid. Sudden fame is acquired, like sud- 
den fortunes; but perhaps it will be spent, as quickly as they often are. 
I confess that in their display of artificial splendor, and forced ingenuity 
I can find little pleasure. It is impossible that any thing should interest 
or convince, which the heart does not confirm. And I am delighted that 
I have the authority of the writer of the critique on Dr. Sayers for this 
position, when applied to poetry. I agree with the critic in his judgment 
of almost all the modern poets there mentioned: but I think he has been 
a little too costive upon Gray:” I entirely coincide with him as to Col- 
lins.” It has always struck me that Cowper’s” manner, as used in the 
Task, was taken from Dr. Sneyd Davies,“ (whose fame has been sadly 
neglected,)—in his Lines to A[rch]b[isho]p Cornwallis”—beginning, 
“In frolics hour, ere serious thought had birth”—See Geo. Harding’s" 
Correspondence, p[ublishe]d by J. Rickets ab[ou]t 1817. I have Davies's 
Poems in a Coll[ectio]n p[ublishe]d by John Whaley.” It is a strange 
thing, that the name of Davies, who was an Etonian, never once occurs 
in Gray’s Correspondence. A friend of Gray, Bonstetten,” is yet living 
here in full health and vigour of mind, aged 85.—See curious notices of 
himself, and his friend, Miiller,” in the Prefaces to his “Homme du Midi 
et Homme du Nord” and his “Scandinavie”: and he has given a meta- 
physical article in the Bibl[iothé¢que] Univ[erselle] of Geneva, of this last 
month. Mr. Robinson,” (Lady B’s father,) was an intimate friend of 


1 Thomas Gray (1716-71), poet. 

12 William Collins (1721-59), poet. 

#8 William Cowper (1731-1800), poet. His poem, “The Task;’ was published in 1785. 

44 Sneyd Davies (1709-69), poet. 

% Frederick Cornwallis (1713-83), Archbishop of Canterbury. 

%*° George Hardinge (1743-1816), author. 

11 John Whaley, Fellow of King’s College and private tutor to Horace Walpole. 

48 Charles Victor de Bonstetten (1745-1832), Swiss writer. His most famous work, 
L’Homme du midi et ’homme du nord (1824), is a study of the influence of climate on 
nations. 

19 Johannes von Miiller (1752-1809), Swiss historian. 

® William Robinson (1726?-1803), divine. Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges married his 
daughter, Mary. 
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Gray, See his Letters ab[ou]t 1767. Those noble Lines on Lfor]d Hol- 
land’s” villa at Kingsgate were written on that Tour. Gray had at that 
time a relation of his own name—an Alderman and Shopkeeper, at Can- 
terbury—and some other relations there, of the name of Knowler—who 
were the very reverse of all poetry. 

His great delight on his visits was, to wander along the Denton” 
meadows, and catch butterflies, which were hung round his room. Ma- 
son” was then considered a very inferior scholar—and inferior in all 
respects—at least compared with Gray. I remember well little Norton 
Niccols” of Blunsdon, Gray’s correspond{en]t (dead within these 12 or 
13 years)—with some talents and much reading—but an insufferably vain 
coxcomb—a dangler after titles and fashion—whom every one wondered 
how Gray co[ul]jd have borne:—but he wrote good letters, was a good 
scholar—and had much taste.—Gray was utterly above courting great 
people, and shunned such society. The Dons of Cambridge co[ul]d not 
bear him, and when I came to college, the dislike of him had not been 
forgotten. The Dons hated poetry; and despised it still more than they 
hated it. And this made me despise them, and take an aversion to them: 
and I unfortunately swore war against mathematics on that account: for 
Gray was one of my idols. I went to the Temple, where I did not find the 
taste much more congenial to mine: and there I published my Sonnets” 
at the age of 22—of which I must confess that but little notice has been 
taken:—and so I endeavour to persuade myself, that the popular taste is 
not always right!—at times however—and those not infrequent—I am suf- 
ficiently to believe that I myself am in the wrong! The sentiments are 
such, as I have never since had occasion to swerve from-- 


“Yet, O beloved Muse, if in me glow 
Ambition for false fame, the thirst abate! 
Teach me for fields and flocks, mankind to know, 
And ope my eyes to all that’s truly great: 
To view the world unmask’d, on me bestow; 
And Knaves and fools to scorn, howe’er adorn’d by state!” 


" Henry Fox, 1st Baron Holland (1705-74), built a house “to represent Tully’s For- 
wien Velie": “Old, and abandoned by each venal friend, 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 


To smuggle a few years, and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution” 


—THOMAS GRAY 

™ Denton Court, an Elizabethan house, the seat of Brydges, in the parish of Denton, 
Kent. 

* William Mason (1724-97), poet. Published Gray's Life and Letters in 1774. On inti- 
mate terms with Gray, who called him “Scroddles’’ 

™ Norton Nicholls (1742?-1809). His correspondence with Gray and his Reminiscences 
of Gray were published in the fifth volume of Mitford’s edition of Gray. 
* Sonnets and Other Poems (8vo; 1st ed.; London, 1785). 
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I was so chilled by the public reception, that never from that day to this 
moment co[ul]d I bring myself to give the smallest labour to a verse—but 
only thought it worth while to throw off what co[ul]d be done without 
effort.—This has been most unlucky for any little reputation, which | 
might otherwise have attained by great exertions. For I am now too late 
convinced that nothing good can be done without steady and continued 
labour. And by what humble things I am now attempting, in the way of 
discussion, to get rid of the lingering hours, I find what ideas are gradu- 
ally elicited, that I never suspected at the conmmencement: and how 
poor and erroneous my first rude thoughts and conclusions appear when 
compared with what I work out after a day or two of serious application! 
My first publ[icatio]n—few as its pages were, had been the result of a 
good deal of toil and much correction.—But what I felt after my first 
disappointment is this: It is not worth while to spend any trouble on 
what will bring no distinction after it:—I will exercise my pen as far as 
it is an amusement;—and no farther: then if I gain nothing, I lose noth- 
ing! Thus, unable to abandon literature utterly, I merely toyed with its 
trifles and barren flowers.—And now it is too late: I have not time before 
me, even for one petty volume, in which any strength can be put out.— 
I want only 43 days of 67 years;—and that is nearly the age of man. At 63 
my faculties gave way, and remained in a stupor for two years and an 
half. I have very prevalent doubts of getting thro’ this winter. 

Among the minor poets whom the critic of Dr. Sayers omits, is Thos. 
Warwick,” a Cornish man, whose Sonnets I once possessed; but when 
Mr. Park” was editing John Bampfylde, &c. nor he nor I co[ulld find 
a copy for the reprint. I once intended to ask his friend Reg{[inal]d Pole 
Carew” for a copy: but omitted it. 

The late Francis Noel Clarke Mundy” of Markeaton nfea]r Derby, 
(father I believe of the pres[en]t M.P. for Co. Derby.)—author of Need- 
wood Forest—nephew of old Sir Rob. Burdet”—was so offended by a 
criticism in the M. Rev[iew] on his first publ[icatio]n (a 4° pamphlet of 
poems abfou]t 1768) that he never wo[ul]d publish again; and when 
Jackson, a booksfelle]r at Lichfeld, reprinted his N. Forest, he bought 
up all the copies. S[i]r R. B. his uncle having offended him, some lines on 
his Satire, allude to his change from a country Squire to a fine Gent/le- 


* Rev, Thomas Warrick or Warwick (fl. 1777-84), poet. 
* Thomas Park (1759-1834), antiquary and bibliographer. 


* Reginald Pole-Carew (1753-1835), under secretary of state for the Home Depatt- 
ment. 


*® Francis Noel Clarke Mundy (1739-1815), poet. 


® Sir Robert Burdett, 4th Bart. (1716-97), married, secondly, Lady Caroline Harpur, 
widow of Sir Henry Harpur and daughter of John, 2d Duke of Rutland. 
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majn on marrying for his 2d wife the D. of Rutland’s sister, widow of 
Sfijr H. Harpur— 

“Plain Toper;’ sayst thou? Not for all the world! 

"Tis Sweet Sir Topaz; and his hair is curl’d!” 


When the late Duke of Bridgewater," who was a very good canal- 
maker, but had no feelings for Literature, pulled down the very curious 
old House at Ashridge,” he ordered the numerous old portraits, mostly 
the worthies of Elizabeth’s reign, which hung round the four sides of 
the Gallery, to be piled in a heap and made a bonfire of—and among 
the rest, the only known portraits of Mr. Tho. Egerton, and the Lady 
Alice—the brother and sister in Comus."—He sent the rare, old poetical 
library, (Milton’s cotemporaries) to be sold at King’s, the auctioneer— 
but Zodd™ got it stopped after a day or two’s sale—I have Wither’s™ 
Hymns with the Ld. Brackley’s” autograph correction, or rather alter- 
ation of one poem to his own case, on the loss of his Countess. 

I suspect that Dr. Darwin” wrote and publ[ishe]d poetry in the name 
of Miss Seward,” before he chose to write and p[ublis}h in his own name. 
What an absurd book is her life of the Dr.!|—Her affectation, vanity, and 
arrogance were intolerable: nor did she pay much regard to delicacy of 
female conduct. Nothing co[ul]d be more gross and fulsome than her 
flatteries to those who were willing to flatter her. I used to hear much of 
this from Wm. Bagshaw Stevens,” Master of Repton School, who died 
ab[ou]t 1800. (see Gent. Mag.” of that or the next year, to which I sent 
a Memoir of him). 


* Francis Egerton, 3d and last Duke of Bridgwater (1736-1809). 
* See Henry John Todd, The History of the College of Bonhommes at Ashridge (Lon- 
don, 182). 


*“Comus. A Masque;’ by John Milton, presented at Ludlow Castle in 1634 before 
the Earl of Bridgwater, “Lord President of Wales:’ Thomas Egerton was the fourth son 
of John, 1st Earl of Bridgwater, and Lady Alice Egerton was his sister. 

* Henry John Todd (1763-1845), editor of Milton and author. 

*® George Wither or Withers (1588-1667), poet, writer of The Hymnes and Songs of 
the Church (London, 1623). 

* Probably John Egerton, 2d Viscount Brackley, later ist Earl of Bridgwater (15'79- 
1649). 

* Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802), physician, grandfather of Charles Robert Darwin. 

* Anna Seward (1747-1809), authoress, known as the “Swan of Lichfield’? She pub- 
lished in 1804 a Memoir of Dr. Darwin. 

William Bagshaw Stevens (1756-1800), poet, headmaster of Repton, 1779-1800. 
A number of early papers in the Hastings manuscripts in the Huntington Library refer 
to Repton School. 


“ Gentleman’s Magazine, LXXI, 106-9. The initials “F S.? with which Brydges signs 
the article, were often used by him about this time. 
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Have you in y[ou]r List of obscure poetesses a Mrs. Thomas," sister 
of the old Genl. Ld. Amherst? Wife of a Kentish, or Surry Clergyman? 
I have formerly read some pleasing verses by her: I think they were 
descriptive. 

It struck me the other day that the first line of Milton’s Epitaph on the 
Marchioness of Winchester is most awkwardly and equivocally worded— 


“A Viscount’s daughter and Earl’s heir”— 


This means the daughter of a Viscount, which Viscount was heir to an 
Earl: viz daughter of Thos. Savage, called by courtesy Visct. Colchester 
as heir of entail to Thos. Darcie, Visct. Colchester and Earl Rivers, 
after the death of the s[ai]d Earl whose daughter this Sir Thos. Savage 
had married—but died 1635, four years before his father-in-law. (It was 
his great great grandson Earl Richd. whom Rd. Savage* the poet claimed 
for his father; but I have a strong suspicion that this vigorous poet was 
no other than the foster-brother of Earl Richard’s bastard son, then 
dead;—which will account for Lady Macclesfield’s supposed unnatural 
conduct. 

As to the Comment on the line of Milton I may have been anticipated— 
for I have no commented Milton here. 

In Qufarterly] Rev[iew] vol. 34. p. 209 is an anecdote of West Digges,* 
the player, the contemporary of Garrick—called “an officer and a man 
of fashion’ I know not whether you may happen to know precisely his 
origin. He was the direct male descendant of Sir Dudley Digges, (see Ld. 
Clarendon)—and was son of the last of that family who sold the noble 


mansion of Chilham Castle, n[ea]r Canterbury, by a daughter of West, 
Ld. Delawarre. For Sir Dudley, Thos. & Leon[ar]d Digges, see also Biogr. 
Brit. & Biogr. Dict’. 

The Ed[inburgh] Rev[iew] art[icle] Tomlines“ Life of Pitt, asks the 
name of the Duke, who resented Mr. Pitt’s not giving him the Cinque 
Ports on the death of Ld. Guilford.—It was the D. of Leeds.—Tomline, 
whose Life of Pitt is the most extraordinary biographical failure I recol- 


“ Elizabeth Amherst married Rev. John Thomas, rector of Nutgrove, Gloucester. 
She was the author of a poem, “A Dramatick Pastoral . .*’ (4to; 1762). 


“ Richard Savage (d. 1743), poet. For a discussion of his ancestry, see the Dictionary 
of National Biography. 

*® West Digges (1720-86), actor. According to the Dict. Nat. Biog. he was either “the 
son of Col. Digges ... [or] the illegitimate son of the second John West, earl of Dela- 
warr.’ The latter supposition cannot be correct, as John West, the 2d Earl of Delawarr, 
was not born until 1729. It seems much more likely that, as Brydges states, Digges was 
the son of Col. Thomas Digges and his wife, Elizabeth West, daughter of John West, 
6th Baron Delawarr. Col. Thomas Digges in 1724 sold Chilham Castle (which Sir Dudley 
Digges [1583-1639], the diplomatist, had received through his wife, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Kempe) to the Colebrook family. 


“ Sir George Pretyman Tomline (1750-1827), Bishop of Winchester. 
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lect, was Fellow & Tutor of Pembroke Hall, when I came to College—a 
coarse, dogged fellow;—a mere mathematician while my old tutor, Isaac 
Milner,“ always quite as dirty as a blacksmith, and as unpolished as a 
cobbler—good-humoured, reckless, and absorbed in his own scientific 
pursuits—for which he had a genius, co[ul]d not read Greek; and co[ul]d 
neither pronounce nor construe Latin—having been redeemed from the 
loom at twenty and upwards. 


I found out by the parish Reg{iste]r of Bishopsbourne n[ea]r Canter- 
bury, where the celebrated Rd. Hooker® was bur[ie]d that his vixen 
wife rem[arrie]d one Nethersole a few months (I think three months) 
after his death—and I found in the Regfiste]r of Tunbridge the mar- 
riage of Anth. Hammond" with Jane Clarges, the mother of Jas. H.“ 
the Elegiac poet—whom Johnson“ erroneously calls Walpole. I had cor- 
rected the mistake from other documents as early as 1787, in Gent. Mag. 
I have inserted in the same Mag. entries of Swift’s ancestors from the 
Reg{iste]r of my parish of Kingston next Bishopsbourne which ancestors 
were resident there contemporary with Rd. Hooker: while S[i]jr Wm. 
Cowper, the poet’s ancestor, wrote verses on Hooker’s Mon[umen]t and 
Geo. Sandys’s” mother (Aucher) lived in the same parish. Aucher’s sister 
was grandmother to Tho. Stanley,” the trans[lato]r of Anacreon, whose 
connections in that neighborhood (so I dare say) gave him access to Isaac 
Casaubon’s™ MSS. on Aschylus, then in the hands of Meric Casaubon,” 
Rector of Ickham, an adjoining parish. 

I have mentioned some of these petty notices to Lockhart*—having 
seen announced his Life of Cowper. 


“Isaac Milner (1750-1820), mathematician and divine. 


“ Richard Hooker (1554?-1600), theologian. He married Joan, daughter of a draper, 
John Churchman. Izaak Walton, speaking of this marriage, attributes Hooker’s choice 
of a wife to his bashfulness and dim sight. 

“ Anthony Hammond (1668-1738), poet and pamphleteer. 

* James Hammond (1710-42), poet and politician. 

“ Samuel Johnson (1709-84), lexicographer. 

© George Sandys (1578-1644), poet. He was the seventh and youngest son of Edwin 
Sandys, Archbishop of York, by his second wife, Cicely, daughter of Sir Thomas Wilford, 


of Cranbrook, Kent. Aucher was not Sandys’s mother but his sister, Margaret, who mar- 
tied Anthony Aucher, of Bowen, Kent. 


* Thomas Stanley (1625-78), classical scholar. His great-grandmother was Elizabeth 
Aucher, of Bishopsbourne, Kent. 


Isaac Casaubon (1559-1614), classical scholar. 
% Meric Casaubon (1599-1671), classical scholar, younger son of Isaac. 
% John Gibson Lockhart (1794-1854), biographer of Scott. 
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Stanley’s ancestor was a natural son of an Earl of Derby*—(Edwd if 
I recollect)—and Earl Ferdinando was himself a poet. 


The Genevans are a cold, matter of fact, laborious people; and noth- 
ing surprises me more than that they co[ul]d produce two such over- 
boiling and imaginative spirits, as Rousseau” and M. de Stael!"—De 
Rocca’s® father and brother are s[ojourni]ng here. 

Moses Mendez” [the] poet, marr[ie]d a da. & cohfei]r of Sir Francis 
Head, Bart. and had two sons, who both took the name of Head—the 
eldest left a sole da. & h[ei]r now widow of the Hon. Revd. Geo. Herbert 
(brother to Hon. Wm. Herbert, the poet)—The 2d son m[arrie]d a sister 
of the late Sir Bland Burges—and had several sons—among the rest, F B. 
Head”—author of the acco[un]t of the Mines of Buenos Aires—See Q[uar- 
terly] Rev[iew] vol. 35, p. 114. I believe that Mendez’s poems are in 
Pearch’s Suppl[emen]t to Dodsley’s Coll[ectio]n.” 

A Chichester Gent[lema]n informs me that he remembers an old 
maiden sister of Collins,” a stupid card-playing old woman, who being 
applied to for any relics of Collins, said, she had lately had a bureau-full 
of his old rubbishly papers, but that she had burned them!!!—I think 
this was the story: but it is so discreditable to her, that I am afraid to 
pledge myself for it—Gray left behind him at Denton the Lines on Ld. 
Holland, written down in a scrap of paper in a drawer of his dressing 
table. The chambermaid luckily brought the paper to Mrs. Robinson;* 
and they were preserved; and sent to the poet at Cambridge. 


55 Edward Stanley, 3d Earl of Derby (1508—72). 

% Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-78), French philosopher and writer. 

* Anne Louise Germaine Necker, Baroness de Staél-Holstein (1766-1817), novelist. 

58 Albert Jean Michel de Rocca (1788-1818), Swiss officer, married Madame de Staél. 

% Moses Mendes or Mendez (d. 1758), poet and dramatist. He married Anne Ga- 
brielle, daughter and coheiress of Sir Francis Head, Bart., by whom he had two sons 
who by royal license took the name of Head. The elder, Francis, had a daughter, 
Frances, who married the Hon. and Rev. George Herbert. Herbert’s brother, William 
(1778-1847), was Dean of Manchester. William was a classical scholar and linguist, and 
he composed poetry. Of him Byron wrote: 

“Herbert shall wield Thor’s hammer and sometimes 
In gratitude thou'lt praise his rugged rhymes.’ 

® Sir Francis Bond Head, 1st Bart. (1793-1875), lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada. 

* Robert Dodsley, A Collection of the Most Esteemed Pieces of Poetry That Have 
Appeared for Several Years. With Variety of Originals, by M. Mendez and Other Con- 
tributors to Dodsley’s Collection, to Which This Is Intended as a Supplement (2d ed.; 
London, 1770). 

* See above, n. 12. 


* Wife of Gray’s friend, Rev. William Robinson (1726?-1803), and mother of Brydges’ 
second wife. 
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I once wrote 200 lines on Ld. Clifford“ the Shepherd, which displeased 
me less than any other verses I have written: I had them put into type— 
but was called to town, before correcting the proof—the type was broken 
up by my printer, Warwick—the copy lost—and I never afterw[ar]ds 
cofuljd recover a line of them. I think it was in 1816. It is a beautiful 
subject—and I persuade myself that my foremost decent Sonnets are on 
this same Ld. Clifford the Shepherd. 

I think you will agree with me that Hayley” was an elegant and pleas- 
ing letter writer, and often a good translator, tho’ his poems and his Life 
of Cowper are poor things. I have several good-natured and interesting 
Letters from him—and one approving my Memoir of Charlotte Smith,” 
and thanking me from her family—which I value much. I was requested 
to call on Mrs. S’s sister, Mrs. Dorset, which I did; but found her a very 
pert, starch, dressed-out, made-up woman! 

I trust you was pleased with the decisive and complete discovery made 
by Mr. Haslewood” of the Author of Drunken Barnaby—as it is a curious 
circumstance how it co[ul]d have so completely sunk into oblivion—con- 
sidering how many publications Rd. Brathwayt® had put his name to. 

Mr. Haslewood’s discovery of a Fragment of the first suppressed Edi- 
tion of the Mirror for Magistrates” is also curious; and the notice which 
it gives of the part which Chaloner” took in it—whose initials (if I recol- 
lect) had been mistaken for T: Churchyard.” 

The MS. minor poems of Wm. Browne” the pastoral poet, which I 
found in the Lansdowne MSS., & printed at the Lee Press are also curi- 
ous. I discovered that he was of the Cowdray family, which was omitted 
by A. Wood.” In another MS. I found a copy of Raleigh’s” “Go, Soul, the 
body’s guest” with a date prior to the death of Q. Eliz. (as early if I recol- 
lect, as 1590, or thereabouts)—I think Campbell” has made some sneer 


* Henry de Clifford, 14th Baron Clifford, 10th Baron of Westmorland, 1st Baron 
Vesci (1455?-1523). William Wordsworth also celebrated him in “Brougham Castle” and 
“White Doe of Rylstone” 


® William Hayley (1745-1820), poet. 

® Charlotte Smith (1749-1806), poetess and novelist. 

® Joseph Haslewood (1769-1833), antiquary and founder of the Roxburghe Club. 

* Richard Brathwaite (1588-1673), poet. 

® A work planned by George Ferrers, Master of the King’s Pastimes in the reign of 
Henry VIII. See The Mirror for Magistrates, ed. Lily B. Campbell (Cambridge, 1938). 


This reference to the canceled leaves is seven years earlier than that (noted by Miss 
Campbell) in the London Standard for June 25, 1836. 


% Sir Thomas Chaloner the elder (1521-65), diplomatist. 

™ Thomas Churchyard (1520?-1604), miscellaneous writer. 

™ William Browne (1591—-1643?), poet. 

* Anthony Wood or Anthony 4 Wood (1632-95), antiquary and historian. 
Sir Walter Raleigh (1552?—-1618). 

*® Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), poet. 
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upon this discovery—I forget what—as he has upon me in two or three 
other places of his Collection—without the least provocation—but I have 
disdained to answer it—not however forgetting the long and malignant 
Libel on me in the N. Monthly Mag.” (written as I have learned by a 
wretched criminal of the name of Forses) which I think Campbell as 
responsible Editor might have prevented, or suppressed. As I had never 
heard of the existence of such a man, and had been eight years out of 
Engl[an]d—I can only account for it by supposing him bribed by some 
of the people whom it has been the misfortune of my life to have had to 
contend with for my rights—from whom I have met with such deep and 
frightful treacheries and conspiracies, as it wo[ul]d be difficult to make 
anyone believe!—and among these, even from some in high station. 

In Engl{an]d the abuses of the machinery of the law have of late been 
carried to such an extent, that what was intended for protection is turned 
into an instrument of the most incredible persecution and ruin—and 
were I again in Parl[iamen]t I sho[ul]d think it my duty to expose and 
endeavour to either radically reform or abolish certain offices, which are 

Magy vege 
supposed to be purity itself! Octlober} azst, Wednesday 

I have had doubts whether I ought to send this letter of columns as 
long as a tailor’s bill,—and quite as dull, tho’ not quite so costly,—If I 
had not great confidence in your candor and good-nature I wo[ul]d not 
send it. Mixed with the trifles of literature, in which I deeply regret that 
I have lost so much of my time, my mind is much employed on topics 
perhaps too weighty for me—on Corn—Currency—Population—Wages— 
Poor Laws. When I was in the House, I had to struggle almost alone on 
the cruel Settlem[en]t Law”—as well as on Copyright—and such is the 
mechanism of proceedings there, that nothing can be done, except in 
conjunction with an organized Party, that marshals its troops, and drills 
them like a company of soldiers. And if by any chance one has got a Bill 
thro’ the Commons, it drops dead in the Lords, unless an active Mem- 
ber—a man of business can be found—who will take it up. I once got a 
Bill thro’ the Commons And it provided for an universally admitted 
abuse—very injurious to the Poor, the obtainment of a settlement by the 
hire of a cow pasturage—the run of a cow for a short time on a farmer's 
grass or seeds—which as soon as it was decided to be a hiring of a ‘Tene- 
ment such as wo[ul]d give a settlem[en]t was with-held by the farmer 
from the poor cottager. I applied to two Law Lords, who each excused 
themselves by saying they knew nothing of the Poor Laws—and one of 


% New Monthly Magazine and Universal Register. Vols. XII, XV, XVI, XXX, XLI, 
and XLV contain references to Brydges. 

™ Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges, Letters to a Friend Containing Observations on the 
Poor Laws So Far As They Regard Settlements and Establish a Modern System of Poor 
Laws (1818). 
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them a man who never fails to interfere to abridge the liberties of the sub- 
ject—the other, a most brilliant man, but whose wits were always wan- 
dering astray, and whose mind was in his latter days too distracted by 
various pressures—is gone—and has left no equal in the beautiful depart- 
ment of eloquence with which nature endowed him. His silver voice, his 
beautiful and airy language—his fiery eye—his mixture of imagery, senti- 
ment, and moral—his uninterrupted flow—his occasional use of the most 
acute logic—gave him at the Bar a power and a charm quite unlike any 
thing else I ever heard. Yet this frail and brilliant creature fell at last 
when he had attained his glory beneath the level of very common mor- 
tals. You cannot mistake that I mean Ld. E——* He was our Counsel 
on the C[handos] claim—and I found him as judicious as he was quick 
of apprehension. I remain Sir 
with sincere admiration of your 
genius, and noble disdain of vulgar 
ambitions, yo[u]r ob[e]d[ien]t s[ervan]t 
S. E. Brydges 
* Henry Erskine (1746-1817), Lord Advocate. 
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Friends of the Huntington Library 


Notes and News 


Henry Orson Wheeler 


February 13, 1882—October 11, 1939 


Just as the Quarterly was going to press, word came of the death 
of the first president of the Friends of the Huntington Library. 


Ho O. WHEELER was born at Burlington, Vermont, and at the 
age of twenty-five became a resident of Los Angeles, where he 
engaged in the practice of the law. During the World War, from1917 
to 1918 he served in France as Major with the 77th Field Artillery 
and was retired with the rank of Colonel. In 1919 he was made vice- 
president of the John M. C. Marble Company, serving in that capac- 
ity until 1929, after which he continued as a director until his death. 
In 1925 he became associated with the State Mutual Building and 
Loan Association of Los Angeles, serving as a director and vice- 
president until February, 1939, when he was elected president. From 
1929 to 1931 he was a director of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce. During those years he was chairman of the Aviation, Mili- 
tary, and Naval Affairs Committee, and of the Water and Power 
Resources Committee. On the latter committee his services were 
of exceptional value to the Los Angeles metropolitan area. He was 
also a trustee of the Southwest Museum. 

Mr. Wheeler, with his appreciation of literature, music, and the 
spiritual values of life, early showed his interest in the Huntington 
Library as a cultural center for southern California. He had a love 
of books and fine printing and so his particular interest was in the 
Library, where he was impressed with the care given to both books 
and manuscripts while remaining available for the use of students. 
He was responsible for many gifts to the Library and in particular 
the Burnham collection of bookplates. 


[2571] 
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It was natural, therefore, that he should have been one of the 
active participants in the organization of the Friends of the Hunt- 
ington Library and equally natural that he should have been asked 
to be its first president. His great enthusiasm and hard New Eng- 
land common sense were invaluable to the corporation. If any man 
is ever irreplaceable, his associates feel that Henry O. Wheeler is 
that man. 


The Friends of the Huntington Library, as of October 24, num- 
ber 681. 

Miss Bella Mabury, a Friend of the Huntington Library, recently 
allowed the Librarian to select from her private library any items 
which he felt to be of value to the Huntington Library. This gen- 
erous offer, which resulted in the gift of approximately go titles in 
more than 180 volumes, was made in memory of her brother, Paul 
Rodman Mabury. More than one-fifth of the titles and approxi- 
mately one-half of the number of volumes were of eighteenth-cen- 
tury origin, and, while English literary editions of this century 
predominate, French literature of the eighteenth and early nine- 


teenth centuries is also well represented. The remainder comprises 
modern English and American first editions, biblical and liturgical 
material, and some modern biographies. In addition several beauti- 
ful eighteenth- and nineteenth-century bindings give further dis- 
tinction to the Library’s collection in that field. 





Federal Income Tax 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT of the United States has notified the 
Friends of the Huntington Library that the income of the associa- 
tion is not liable to internal-revenue taxation and that contribu- 
tions of members are deductible on their income-tax returns. A 
summary of the letter follows: 

The evidence presented disclosed that the Friends were incorpo- 
rated in January, 1939, under the laws of the State of California, 
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to provide for the advancement of the arts and sciences and to pro- 
vide funds to purchase books, manuscripts, letters, etc., for the 
Huntington Library; that they were furnished with copies of the 
Huntington Library Quarterly or other publications or photo- 
graphs in lieu of the Quarterly; and that their income is used to 
defray necessary expenses and to purchase works of art and litera- 
ture for the Library. It is therefore held that they are entitled to 
exemption from federal income taxation and will not be required 
to file a return for 1939 or subsequent years, so long as there is no 
change in the organization, its purposes, or method of operation. 
Contributions to the organization by individual donors are deduct- 
ible by such individuals in arriving at their taxable net income, in 
the manner and to the extent provided by the Internal Revenue 
Code as amended by section 224 of the Revenue Act of 1939. 
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